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OTTLED IN SCOTLAND 





Now you know all there 








At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathematician Sidney Darlington 
has contributed notably in developing the art of circuit analysis. 
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..- Jt is essentially a thing of the mind for it works through concepts, symbols and 
relationships ...it helps man to analyze and synthesize the complex phenomena of the 
universe and himself ...it works in many ways to advance electrical communications: 


IT IS CALLED MATHEMATICS 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathematics 
works powerfully to solve problems involving com- 
plex data. Intriguingly, too, the mathematical ap- 
proach: led to the invention of the electric wave 
filter...disclosed a kind of wave transmission 
which may some day carry huge amounts of infor- 
mation in waveguide systems... foretold the feasi- 
bility of modern quality control . . . led to a scientific 


technique for determining how many circuits must 
be provided for good service without having costly 
equipment lie idle. 


For each creative task, Bell Laboratories utilizes 
whatever serves best— mathematical analysis, labora- 
tory experimentation, simulation with electronic com- 
puters. Together they assure the economical advance- 
ment of all Bell System communications services. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











The wide world of books from Columbia 


PLAINVILLE FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


by Art Gallaher, Jr., with a foreword by Carl Withers. Plainville, 
Missouri has been accepted as a prototype of the “backward” farm 
community ever since the pioneering study made by Carl Withers 
(“James West”) in the fertizs. Here is Plainville revisited—its new 
patterns of living, needs, conflicts and leadership. $5.00 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS 

The Common Market, the Free Trade Association, 

and the United States 

by Emile Benoit. Britain’s entry into the Common Market gives new 
timeliness to this “most provocative book... distinguished for its 
imagination, boldness, and clear-eyed view of the facts.”—LEONARD 
SILK, Senior Editor, Business Week $5.00 


THE COMMON DEFENSE 

Strategic Programs in National Politics 

by Samuel P Huntington. 1s deterrence weakening continental de- 
fense? How can working unification of the services be achieved? 
Mr. Huntington looks at American defense policy in terms of the 
interaction between threats abroad and politics at home; surveys 
such key issues as nuclear weapons, the SAC and “limited war.” $8.75 


THE PAPERS OF 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Volumes I and II (1768-1781) 

Edited by Harold C. Syrett; Jacob E. Cooke, Associate Editor. The 
first volumes take Hamilton from boyhood in the West Indies, throug 
studies, courtship, marriage, and service as Washington’s aide-t 
camp. At least 18 additional volumes will appear during the ne 
five years to complete this work. Each volume (separately), $12.4 
By subscription to the entire series, $10.00 per volume, prospect 
available on request. 


A GENERAL OF THE REVOLUTION 
John Sullivan of New Hampshire 

by Charles P Whittemore. The lively story of a many-sided Revoli 
tionary hero—a man of action among aristocrats; a small-town lawy! 
turned brigadier; and a man so hypersensitive that Washingt 
himself once scolded him with the words, “No other officer of ra 
has so often conceived himself neglected, slighted, and illtreat 
[with] less cause than yourself.” $60 


+ At your bookstore 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRES 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION OF HOW THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
CAN HELP YOU! KEEP UP ‘WITH THE BOOKS YOU WANT TO READ... 




















Any Three of these for $] each 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL CLUB CHOICES — AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES — WITHIN A YEAR 








[_] 467. The Making of the 
President—1960 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95) 
[_] 455. The Agony and the 
Ecstasy 


by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 
[_] 435. To Kill a Mockingbird 

by Harper LEE. (Retail price $3.95) 

[] 431. The Rise and Fall of 

the Third Reich 

by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Retail price $10) 

[_] 463. The Edge of Sadness 


by epwin o'connor. (Retail price $5) 


_] 457. Ring of Bright Water 
by GAVIN MAXWELL. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5) 
[] 466. Russia and the West 
Under Lenin and Stalin 
by GEORGE F. KENNAN 
(Retail price $5.75) 
[_] 454. The Last of the Just 
by ANDRE SCH WARZ-BART 
(Retail price $4.95) 
[] 451. A Burnt-Out Case 
by GRAHAM GREENE 
(Retail price $3.95) 
ia 186. Hawaii by JAMES A. 


MICHENER. (Retail price $6.95) 


L) 450. Fate Is the Hunter 


by ERNEST K. GANN. (Retail price $6) 


() 452. China Court — by numer 


coppEN. (Betail price $4.50) 


479. Lilith 


by J. R. SALAMANCA 
(Retail price $5.50) 


(_] 487. The Short Stories of 
Ernest Hemingway 
(Retail price $6) 


C] 416. Born Free by joy avamson 
Illustrated. (Retail price $4.95) 


(_] 498. Living Free 
by Joy ADAMSON 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


[_] 483. Peter Freuchen’s Book 
of the Eskimos 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.50) 


(_] 484. Twelve Short Novels 
Selected and edited by THOMAS 
B. COSTAIN. (Retail price $7.50) 


[_] 480. The War Called Peace 


by Harry and BONARO 
overstreET. (Retail price $4.50) 


[_] 465. Profiles in Courage 
by JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(Retail price $3.95) 


[_] 446. The Fascinating World 


of Astronomy 
by ROBERT S. RICHARDSON 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


[_] 458. Japanese Inn 
by OLIVER STATLER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 


(_] 104. Advise and Consent 
by atLen prury. (Retail price $5.75) 
{_] 448. Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years AND The 


War Years 
by cart sanpsurc. Illustrated 
One-vol. edition. (Ret. price $7.50) 


(-] 447. Vanity Fair: A Caval- 
cade of the 1920s and 


1930s 
Illustrated. (Retail price $10) 


(_] 434. The Devil’s Advocate 
by MoRRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price $3.95) 
(_] 459. Resistance, Rebellion, 
and Death 


by ALBERT CAMUS 
(Retail price $4) 


[_]485. Inside Europe Today 
by JOHN GUNTHER 
(Retail price $4.95) 


(_] 442. The White Nile 


by ALAN MOOREHEAD 

Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 

[(_] 488. Arms Control, Disarma- 
ment and National 


Security Edited by ponatp 
G. BRENNAN. (Retail price $6) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


[_] 482. The Old Man and the 
Sea by ernest HEMINGWAY 
(Retail price $3) 
[-] 481. Russians As People 
by WRIGHT W. MILLER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $3.95) 
[_] 449. Who Killed Society? 
by CLEVELAND AMORY 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 
[_] 460. Science and Govern- 


ment by c. Pp. sNow 
(Retail price $2.50) 
[-] 436. Decision at Delphi 
by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $4.95) 
{_] 468. Walt Whitman’s Civil 


War 


Edited by WALTER LOWENFELS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5) 


(_] 418. Thomas Wolfe: 
A Biography 

by ELIZABETH NOWELL 
(Retail price $5.95) 
[_] 420. The Politics of Upheaval 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. Ill of The Age of Roosevelt 
(Retail price $6.95) 

[_] 126. The Affluent Society 


by JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 
(Retail price $5) 


[_] 462. The Secret of the 
Kingdom by MIKA WALTARI 
(Retail price $4.95) 
(_] 414. Three by Tey: Mystery 
Novels by Josephine 
Tey (Retail price $4.50) 
[] 198. The Leopard 


by GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send the three books whose numbers I have indi- 


cated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and 


han- 


A TRIAL-MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 


HE purpose of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; 
second, the advantages of the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system, through which 
members regularly receive valuable li- 
brary volumes—either without charge or 
at a small fraction of their price—simply 
by buying books they would buy any- 
way. The offer described here really 
fepresents “advance” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the ,three 
books you engage to buy later from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


* The three books you choose from 
those listed on this page will be sent 
to you immediately, and you will be 
billed one dollar for each volume (plus 
a small charge for postage and han- 
dling). 


* If you continue after this trial 
membership, with every second Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice you buy you 
will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging more than $7 
in retail value. Since the inauguration of 
this profit-sharing plan, $270,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received by Club members 
as Book-Dividends. 


dling). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections—or alternates—during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying, three Club choices (in addition to those included in 
this introductory offer). The price will never be more than 
the publisher’s. price, and frequently less. After my third pur- 
chase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with 
every second Selection—or alternate—I buy. (A small charge 
is ad to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book 
in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfilling the mem- 
bership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 








State 
Selections snd alternates for Canadian members are usually priced 
slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid 
for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. and in Canada 











INTERCONNECTING AND POOLING: 


A SUPERIOR KIND OF ELECTRIC 
SERVICE ON A NATIONWIDE SCALE 


Here is the kind of advanced 
electric service that America en- 
joys today from investor-owned 
light and power companies— 


280,000 miles of transmission 
lines, plus billions of dollars in 
power plants—hydroelectric, 
steam and even atomic power— 
with many plants and lines tied 
together in giant networks, so 
that power can be sent where 
and when it’s needed through- 
out the nation. 


This is a bigger and more 
resourceful power system than 
any other in the world, and it 
has immediate advantages for 
every user of electricity. 


It can help keep rates low. In many places 
customers of one company benefit from the 
savings of the newest, most efficient plants of 

















49,000-square-mile example of the way 
interconnecting and Pooling works—the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland pool. 
it serves large cities, small towns, suburbs 
and many kinds of farms—a population 
of 18,400,000. Power is sent back and forth 
as needed over interconnected lines of 
investor-owned companies. This always 
insures ample reserve for any need or 
emergency, without the needless expense 
of building duplicate facilities. The pool 
has been serving customers, and growing, 
for nearly 40 years. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 





interconnected companies. Single 
large generating units can be 
built more economically than 
scattered smaller units. 


Service becomes still more 
dependable. Homes and busi- 
nesses have the advantages of 
big reserves of power from 
many areas. If an emergency 
shuts down a plant in one area, 
power is instantly brought in 
from others—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


Interconnecting and Pooling 
of power helps the investor- 
owned companies supply the 
bulk of America’s electricity to- 
day. It is a big reason why they 


can supply all the additional electric power 
the nation will need for the new homes, new 
jobs and new businesses of the future. 
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EMPLOY IT 
IN YOUR WORK 


ENJOY IT 
IN YOUR HOME 


Two sound reasons for 
owning the Telefunken M-75 
Portable Tape Recorder 


1, IN YOUR OFFICE: The M-75 pro- 
vides excellent dictation and tran- 
scription, records professional inter- 
views and consultations, conferences 
and meetings. Duration of play is 
over 6 hours. 
2.1N YOUR HOME: The M-75 brings 
you outstanding musical reproduction 
in the great Telefunken tradition. 
(Telefunken invented tape recording 
in 1935.) 
More sound reasons 
for choosing the M-75: 
@ Remote control start/stop 
attachment 
@ Backspacer for dictation and 
transcription available, foot or 
hand control 
@ Automatic end stop 
@ 3-digit counter, moving forward 
and backward 


@ Handsome carrying case. 
Size 6” x 12” x 12”. Approx. 20 Ibs, 


@ Model M-75 complete with case, 
microphone, speaker . . .199.95 


At your TELEFUNKEN Dealer or 
Write today for complete literature 


TELEFUNKEN 


AMERICAN ELITE, INC. Dept. 60 
48-50 34th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send full information on the TELEFUNKEN 
M-75 Tape Recorder. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 





























JAPAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for jet reservations 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles, via 
Hawall, to Japan and the Orient 





WHO- WHAT- 


AS Max Ascoli says in his edi- 
torial, “Intermezzo,” the Presi- 
dent has lately been concentrating 
most of his attention on foreign af- 
fairs. So have we—not, needless to 
say, because of lack of concern over 
domestic affairs, but because of the 
cruel need of establishing priorities 
among the many burning issues we 
felt we had to bring to the attention 
of our readers. But we waited im- 
patiently for the Berlin or East-West 
turmoil to subside a little, even brief- 
ly, so as to take a good look at our 
economy and at the working of our 
institutions in the Kennedy era. Has 
the President lived up to his cam- 
paign pledges? Has the nation’s 
economy, as he put it several times 
while electioneering, started “mov- 
ing ahead”? We have entrusted this 
subject to Robert Lekachman, a 
member of the faculty at Barnard 
College and author of The History 
of Economic Ideas (Harper). Mr. 
Lekachman presents a sober report 
about sober accomplishments. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has tried his best in 
the sphere of economics—as in all 
other spheres, domestic and interna- 
tional. Whether this best is good 
enough it is too early to say... . 
But there are some issues about 
which the President must engage all 
the power of his leadership. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is 
that of tariffs and foreign trade, and 
on this we have a report from 
Bernard D. Nossiter, who is on the 
staff of the Washington Post. There 
is nothing academic about this issue 
now—the economic power of united 
Europe is already a formidable real- 
ity. Will we follow an opposite 
trend and seclude ourselves behind 
protectionist barriers, or will we 
join the new European trade alli- 
ance so that it will become an At- 
lantic common market? 


i despite the urgency of domes- 
tic economic problems, we can- 
not forget Berlin, which means Ger- 
many, which means Europe, which 
means our coalition. We are glad to 
publish on this subject excerpts from 
a newsletter entitled “Senator Doug- 
las Reports,” which was recently 
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WHYy- 


circulated by Senator Paul H, 
Douglas on his return from Ger. 
many. .. . Meg Greenfield, a staff 
writer, examines some new pieces of 
“How To” literature that propose 
to show how Americans can win 
friends abroad and how they can 
succeed in being forgiven for being 
American, wealthy, and well-mean- 
ing. Obviously, this analysis of docu- 
ments prepared for the Peace Corps 
does not reflect an unfavorable 
opinion on our part toward the 
Peace Corps as a whole. We like the 
idea in general, although it is too 
early to judge its results as yet. ... 
As an antidote to whatever misgiv- 
ings may be produced by Miss 
Greenfield’s article, we are gla: to 
publish a report on one American 
abroad whose popularity is based on 
down-to-earth attributes: knowledge 
and capability. Robert Karr Me-. 
Cabe, who writes from Tokyo about 
Ambassador Reischauer, is a free- 
lance journalist in the Far East. . .. 
Bruce Grant, a correspondent for 
several Australian newspapers, dis- 
cusses the proposed new Federation 
of Malaysia. . . . Denis Warner, 
another Australian journalist, assesses 
the Soviet Union’s take-over bid in 
Bung Karno’s Indonesia. 


y* Morgan has one of the 
seven or eight best bass voices 
on our editorial staff. . . . Hilton 
Kramer draws on wide experience 
in making his rather harsh com- 
ments on certain trends in modem 
art... . Nat Hentoff reviews some 
new jazz recordings. 
Kazin examines a pseudonymous 
young Russian writer’s assessment 
of the position of the artist in the 
Soviet state. . ... George Steiner 
now teaches at Churchill College. 
Cambridge. . . . Jay Jacobs’s ar 
work is as familiar to our reader 


. Alfredi, .. 


enistic 
pga lop 
nd Co 


as his writing—though not always so 


clearly labeled. In this issue the two 
are combined in his review of a new 
book on children’s toys. 


Our cover is by Gregorio Presto 


pino. A selection of Mr. Prestopinos 
covers for The Reporter is on e 
hibition from December 7 to 20 2 
the Little Studio in New York. 


THE REPORTER 
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AS LONG AS 
BOOKS LAST-a magnificent 


book which may well stand as the crown- 
ing achievement of Mumford’s life work. 
It is moral philosophy of a high order and 
tragic poetry.” 

—ALLAN TEMKO, New York Times Book Review 


In a major work as vast in scope as 
human civilization, Lewis Mumford ex- 
plores the evolution of the city as a 
political, economic, and religious idea. 
From the cave dwellings of pre-history to 
today’s congested metropolis, here is a 
ital and imaginative chronicle of the 
development of man and his social en- 


panctuary, Village, and Stronghold # 
he Crystallization of the City = Ances- 
ral Forms and Patterns = The Nature 
pf the Ancient City # Emergence of the 
Polis = Citizen Versus Ideal City = Hel- 
enistic Absolutism and Urbanity = 
legalopolis Into Necropolis = Cloister 
Bnd Community # Medieval Urban 
ousekeeping = Medieval Disruptions, 
odern Applications = The Structure of 
aroque Power m Court, Parade, and 
apital m Commercial Expansion and 
than Dissolution = Paleotechnic Para- 
lise: Coketown = Suburbia—And Beyond 
The Myth of Megalopolis = Retrospect. 


nd Prospect RETAIL $11.50 


...A NEW SELECTION OF THE BOOK FIND CLUB 





WITH 2 OTHER BOOKS OF YOUR CHOICE 


On the following pages, The Book Find Club invites 
you to choose 3 outstanding selections FREE with 
your first selection as a member. You may have THE 
CITY IN HISTORY as a part of your introductory gift. 








Take any 3 


pease up to $35.55 

















The Roots of American 





Let Us Now Praise The Joy of Music, The Masks of God: The Affluent Society, A A ite of the After the Seventh Day, 








Famous Men, James Leonard Bernstein. Primitive Mytho John Kenneth of Science Communism, Theodore Ritchie To? 

Agee and Walker Retail $5.95. Joseph Campbell. Re- Galbraith. Retail with Theology in Draper. Retail $6.75. Retail $6.9 

Evans. Retail $6.50. Member’s price $3.95. tail $6.00. Member’s $5.00. Member's Christendom, Andrew Member's price $4.50. Member's ee $4.95. 
Member's price $4.95. _ price $4.50. price $3.50. D. White. Retail $7.50. 






Member’s price $5. 00. 














The Age of Jackson 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 







Jr. Retail $6.50. Mi 

ber’s price $3. 95. pan ager Kn of bg oe 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail © 
$6.00. Member’s 







price $4.50. 





Chinese Art, William 
Willets. One-volume 
edition. Retail $5.00. 






The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 





ines Henry ortty. 
tail $6.00. 


Member’s — 50. 





The Coming of the 





The Politics of Upheaval, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Retail $6.95. Member’s price $4.95. 







price $4.75. 


“THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT” 















SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here 
are some of the selections that the Book 











} x * cca Find Club has offered its members at sub- 
snd! The Worldly adited by Crane’ stantial savings. The selections of the Book 
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James Thurber 








Hg oy e 
Lives, Times, & Ideas 
of the Great Economic 








Brinton. including 
Plato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Spencer, 





Find Club are different. You will recognize 


than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a 
member if you join now. As an introductory 
offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and 
privileges of membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections pictured 
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Y $e tatenned Gearts bp above free with your first selection. Since Gnount t 

j Mass Age, Bruno =“ Macl.eish; and Brave several are dual selections*, you may ac- 

: el New World Revisited, ; a ane ONUS | 

? Search of Humanity, Aldous Huxley. Com The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. quire as many as 8 books in this way. s be 

; Combined retail $6.50. Member's Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. en 
Sener’s pxtes sor oaecenes fe 
both books) $5.5 * Two books counting as one selection Pd sele 


900KsS FREE 


jay, AHistory of Western ee in Religion Arms Control, 
~—- 


Worals, Crane Brinton. 
Retail $7.50. Mem- edited ty Rollo May. Nation 
95. ber's price $4.50. edited ty SSonala’ 


Member $ price $3.50. 
Retail $6. 00. 





Golden Age of The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. 
Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.50. 
5. , edited 
ai$ 00. 
t's price $4.95. 

4ere BONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find 
300k lub makes it possible for you to shop for the 
sub- §Poks you want in the comfort of your own 
300k |pme-enabling you to build your library con- 
hain pniently and inexpensively. Each month you 
sting ill receive The Book Find News, containing an 

thoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
from {hd descriptions of the many other books avail- 
| af Ble at special member's prices. You need 
- joose only the books you want. 
9 ERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you 
story llregularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books 
call bu take. Furthermore, on certain choices your 
 aN@ Bvings will reach and even exceed 50%. Com- 
)U tO Bre the prices of the books shown here. Your 
tured Bvings on this introductory offer alone can 
Since Mount to as much as $35.55. 
y ace 


INUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment 
8s been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free 
nus book of your own choosing after every 


ction itd selection that you take. 





The Futilitarian Society, 
William J. Newman. A 


indictment of American _ Retail $10.00. Me 
conservatism—from 
William H. eenmesteln 
to Russell Kirk a 


cl 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


The Odyssey: 
A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 


The Ultimate 
Decision: 


comprehensive view and The President as 


m- Commeneer In Chief, 
ted by 


ber’s price $5.95. 


inton Rossiter. "Retail 


ail $6. 00. 
Member $ price 
. Member’s price $4.75. 


etail $7.50. 
Member’s price $4.75. 


images of Man: The 
sae Tradition in 


The Power Elite, C. 

Wright Mills. Retail 

$6.00. Member’s 
ice $3.75. 


wnite 
c. 
Retail 
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The Basic Writings 
Bertrand Russell, 
edited by Robert E. 
Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon. Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $5.95. 


The Sociological 
oy 

C. Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $3.95 


Ry 
tt ‘Mitts. 
igt 00. 
lember’s price $3.75. 





















215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
I agree to take at least four additional selections—or alternates 
—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own 
choosing after every third selection that | take. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review ot the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying “‘send me nothing’’ or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection 
Free Books 1 
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(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 
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a gift of Chartreuse 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 
1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons, 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 


30 Cooper Square, N. Y. Dept. BB. 


































The Russian Provisional 
Government, 1917 


_ = DOCUMENTS 


Selected and Edited by Robert Paul Browder 
and Alexander F. Kerensky 


The purpose of these three volumes is to present as complete a 
picture as possible, within the limitations of space, of the period 
from March to November, 1917, in Russia through the transla- 
tion of selections from the primary sources. Official documents 
pamphlets, correspondence, memoirs, unpublished manuscripts, 
and contemporary press reports and opinions are included. [n- _. 
troductions and annotations by the editors delineate the most 
impertant issues and events and trace their development. Among 
the more than 1,400 documents, very few have been translated, 





Seenford University Prodi 











LIPPMANN 
To the Editor: The viciousness of your 
editorial “The Case of Walter Lipp- 
mann” (The Reporter, November 9) ind 
the chauvinistic callousness with which 
you apparently weigh the future of the 
human race shock me deeply. 
Eric K. SANver 
Cleveland 


To the Editor: I happen to have a 
specialized interest in Mr. Lippmann’s 
work of the recent past. For years | 
have been a reporter covering and cm- 
menting on foreign affairs. Since 145, 
when I was with the Red Army during 
the Battle of Berlin, I have been an 
eyewitness to Soviet consolidation of 
power in Eastern Europe. Those me!an- 
choly sixteen vears are a long time, but 
Mr. Lippmann has been on the scene 
lots longer. I do not believe it possible 
to assess the human element in ferment 
far away from an aseptic eyrie in 
Washington. Mr. Lippmann did—.nd 
does. Now, he rather bleakly gives 
away to the Soviet Union people who 
do not belong to him 

This is not Mr. Lippmann’s preroga- 
tive or anyone elses. I daresay Mr. 
Lippmann never analyzed the human 
motives that caused the explosions in 
East Berlin in 1953 or in Hungary in 
1956, to cite only two upheavals. Mr. 
Lippmann seems to believe fervently 
in some sort of settlement in Central 
Europe. But areas of occupation, which 
is what satellite Europe is today, are 
never resolved by treaties arrived at by 
supposedly pragmatic negotiations. The 
average human being, so ignored by 
policymakers, often takes his fate into 
his own hands. 

This is a “reality” that never seems 
to appear in Mr. Lippmann’s proposals 
for East-West settlements. Yet by op- 

osing his ideas, a critic finds himself 

seo by outraged intellectual con- 
formists. Mr. Lippmann is their ikon 
around which they rally. It is fashion- 
able, and the comfortable herd instinct 
for what they regard as sane preserva- 
tion must not be upset. If it is, the 
unorthodox critic is balefully attacked 
as a “rightist,” an unfrocked liberal, or 
maybe even a secret Bircher. 

You, if I recall correctly, defied Fas- 
cism with your person. I wonder how 
many of your present-day critics did. 
To assail intellectual conformity as it 
exists around the aloof personality of 
Mr, Lippmann today is, in my opinion, 
a splendid service. With your editorial, 
you performed a worthy service that 
needed doing in these perplexed times. 

SEYMouR FREIDIN 
New York 


To the Editor: Lippmann’s columns in- 
sisting on negotiations as the only way 
to save the peace, even if we a . 
with you that they press too ha 

that direction, serve a highly aid 
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brdinary book club. 





$995 witha 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


teaders who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
leaders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
in average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
portant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 


lections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
onus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


start saving today. 


CH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
emember you’ll save as much as $34.55 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


y while offer lasts. 











THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIGMUND FREUD. By Ernest 
Jones. One-volume- edition of a 
modern classic, “‘the definitive 
life of Freud and one of the 
great biographies of our time.” 
—The Atlantic. Ed. and abridged 
by Lionel Trilling & Steven 
Marcus. List Price $7.50 




































WC OF CANCER. By Henry Miller. The complete 
ext with an Introduction by Karl Shapiro. ‘“‘One of 
most significant contributions to the literature of 
ur time.”"—Sir Herbert Read. List Price $7.50 


LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 
author of The Greek Passion. “An extraordinar 
of art.”"—Saturday Review. List Price $6. 





THE WILL OF ZEUS. By String- 
fellow Barr. A history of 
Greece that is also a con- 
summate’ literary achieve- 
ment. Written with power, 
grandeur, beauty, and mag- 
nificent scholarship. Illus- 
trated. List Price $10.00 











GOD AND MAGIC. By Ivar Lissner, author of 
he Living Past. The epic story of the search to dis- 
the religion of prehistoric man... his rites and ptac- 
his beliefs, and his forgotten God. 118 photographs. 

List Price $5.95 


NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
dited by Theodor H. Gaster. Revised in the light of 
most recent discoveries in anthropology. 


List Price $8.50 


STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 
The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
ict and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 


List Price $5.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 
THE EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- 


torical survey of pornography as delightful as it is 
imdiscreet. ‘‘Actually adds a new important dimension 
to the whole question...A new, exciting approach.”’ 
—Morris L. Ernst. List Price $5.95 


trial membership 


ave as much as °34°° 


with this Introductory Offer from 
Marboro Book Club 


ny 3 for 


PTO $38.50 WORTH OF BOOKS - yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
e distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $20.00 

ost of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 

or them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 





The complete twenty-dollar 


CLASSICS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Ed. by Thorne Shipley. The unique, enormous 
and indispensable single volume containing the 
basic writings of modern psychology — from 
James, Prince, and Pavlov to Freud, Adler, 
Jung, Rorschach, Binet, and Piaget. ‘‘Excellent 
and authoritative. It is difficult to conceive of 
any reader who would not find himself enlight- 
ened and stimulated.”"— Frederick Wertham. 
Nearly 1400 pages. List Price $20.00 














DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 








realities. Combined List Price $7.00 











THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean. 100 illustrations. List Price $7.50 


APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS. By Edmond Wilson. A 
superlative writer and observer delves into Indian life 
today. Includes the remarkable essay, The Mohawks In 
High Steel by Joseph Mitchell. List Price $4.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.’’— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





THE ARTS OF MAN. By Eric 
Newton. 174 masterpieces of 
world art and what makes 
them great... paintings, 
sculpture, mosaics, tapes- 
tries, stained glass, ceramics, 
enamels, glass, primitive 
masks, drawings, etchings, 
book illustrations and. illu- 
minations...from earliest 
\ times to the present. 174 
illus., 117 in full color. 


List Price $5.95 














NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


* But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou- 
pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of Vance Packard’s influential best- 
seller, THE WASTEMAKERS (our way 
of thanking you for making our book- 
keeping easier). 


Sauleuieaiaataieaiaaieataal 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
You may enroll me as a trial member of the 


Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95. e 











FE ' 
O Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 

H OU I enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of THE WASTEMAKERS 

| by. Vance Packard. | 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE. STATE___ 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 





cancelled. MR-779 J 
ERE a cee ee ie eS 





























A new best-seller — Yours for $1 
With Membership 
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bin honest man and a good writer.” 





jolfe. Mr. Wolfe’s biography of Lenin, Trotsky, 
ind Stalin is also a brilliant historical panorama 
f the events leading up to the Russian Revolu- 
on. Edmund Wilson called it “the best book in 
s field in any language.” Publisher's Price 
7.50. Yours For $1. 


he WHO MADE A REVOLUTION by Bertram D. 





OVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by 
slie Fiedler. A cultural history of the nation, 
tertaining, full of moral urgency, intellectual 
tensity, fresh ideas. Publisher’s Price $8.50. 
urs For $1. 


E GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka and 
RANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual 
election.) Two remarkable volumes, by and 
bout a giant of twentieth century-literature. 
blisher’s Price $9.00. Both Books $1 


E FACES OF JUSTICE by Sybille Bedford is a 
rilliant, shocking study of “justice” in Euro- 
_ Publisher's Price $4.50. Yours 
r $1. 


E DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
arzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
pure detection for those who share his addic- 
on or are willing to be tempted. Publisher's 
ice $5.95. Yours For $1. 


CKET by Jean Anouilh and THE 200 STORY by 
iward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
cadway production of BECKET this season 
arred Sir Laurence Olivier. THE ZOO STORY 
intains three short plays by the most talked- 
bout new American playwright of recent years: 
@ Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
ndbox. Publisher's Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


URTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ly the most talked-about drama critic writing 
the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
ative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
pn, and Continental drama can be read with 
easure in this large collection of his best 
rk. Publisher's Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


E COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
afy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 

ntury. His work ranges from the erotic to the 

litical. Publisher’s Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


DKING AT PICTURES by Sir Kenneth Clark. One 
most eminent of art historians has written 
at is probably the best example of an instruc- 
book on how to see a painting. A delight to 
hd. Imported in limited quantity. Publisher's 
ee $10.00. Yours For $1. 








































MID-CENTURY 
PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 
NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME 

by James Baldwin, the most accomplished — 
indeed the most brilliant - American Negro prose 
writer. Whether he is writing about the naiveté 
of northern whites, attitudes toward Negro 
sexuality, the terror of Africa on the rise, or his 
hours with Ingmar Bergman and his months with 
Norman Mailer, or what the glory and agony 

of writing is really like, or Protestant 
homosexuality, Baldwin is precise, provocative, 
flashing with insight and daring. This new 
collection of his work is not for the faint-hearted 
or for those who are easily upset by the 
unconventional. Publisher’s Price $4.50. 

Yours For $1. 





— James Baldwin 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er’s Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher’s Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. Il. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smites of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seai, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT GRAVES, 
1961 revised edition. “On the subject of love, 
no poet in our time has written more or better.” 
Publisher's Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS by W. B. Yeats. 
This volume by one of the great writers of the 
twentieth century includes 2 complete books 
and 12 additional essays brought together for 
= a time. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours 
or $1. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD by 
Albert William Levi. An intellectual history of 
the last 70 years. Publisher’s Price $7.50. 
Yours For $1. 


LIZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
Radin. An excellent example of the scholarship 
of crime, superbly composed and fascinating to 
read. A best-seller. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
Yours For $1. 


PROSPERO’S CELL and REFLECTIONS ON A 
MARINE VENUS by Lawrence Durrell. A one- 
volume edition of two fascinating, autobio- 
graphical travel books, even greater than the 
Alexandria Quartet. Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice. Three vol- 
umes from the finest edition of Shakespeare's 
rose Publisher’s Price $10.95. Yours 
or $1. 





You May Choose As Many As 3 Selections For *! Each With Membership 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31 Street, New York 16, New York 


| want 1 selection for $1 () 


My selecti 


R-37 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century 
magazine (among the most talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my membership by 
sending me the selection(s) | have listed below. After this introductory offer, | need buy only five more 
selections during the coming year at substantial discounts from the publisher's price. For every four selections 
purchased at the member's reduced price, | shall receive FREE a fifth selection of my own choosing. 


2 selections for $2 (1 


3 selections for $3 (1 











NAME 





STREET ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


ZONE____STATE 








(0 Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection(s) plus shipping expense. 
OO My check is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage. New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 
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An Exhibit of Cover Paintings 


for THE REPORTER 
by Gregorio Prestopino 


December 7-20 


the little studio « 787 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


- some of Lippmann’s conclusions and 








purpose on the national and interna- 
tional scene. His pro-negotiations col- 
umns help to offset the Tellers and | imo 
Strausses—and perhaps Ascolis—who are ? Ml 
totally against any negotiations and who 
are bringing unrelenting pressure to- | aw 
ward that end. text 

ALLEN KLEIN ALV 

Mount Vernon, New York 
















































To the Editor: At long last someon: has | 1 \ 
dared to question the soundness of 


judgments, yet giving him full credit 
for his high intelligence, whic!: of 
course is due him. He writes so smvoth- 
ly and authoritatively that we ten to 
overlook some of his monumental inis- 
judgments over the years. 

nang | of us still remember how 
wrong he was in his estimation of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt before he took 
office; his pre-Presidential assess) nent 
of Eisenhower's qualifications for the 
Presidency was nothing short of appall- 
ing; and his evaluation of the Truman 
Presidency does not square with the 
opinion of qualified historians. 

It was time that someone qualified 
to challenge him did so. You will prob- 
ably get some brickbats, but those who 
understand Lippmann’s weakness will 
regard your expression of doubt as an 
act of rare journalistic courage. 

Davi Noyes 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: What has happened to 
you? Have you joined the John Birch 
Society? You confuse negotiation with 
surrender. You are apparently sayin 
not “Give me liberty or give me death 
(the time for that bane far past) but 
“Give me liberty or give the human 
race death”—a decision you have no 
right to make, 

Mary Goopwin DanicLs 

Sacramento, California 


To the Editor: In my mind there is not 
a Case of Walter Lippmann but rather 
a Case of Max Ascoli. As I see it, Walter 
Lippmann has held consistently that a 
thermonuclear war is unthinkable since 
it would mean the end of the wari 
parties’ civilization and hence woul 
contradict the notion of war itself, 
which implies victory and the defense 
of certain ideals. It seemed to me that 
you held the same conviction. 

Your editorials have lately been very 
different, and I should be greatly inter- 
ested in the reasons for your change 
of position. 











RoBert S. HARTMANN R 
Mexico City 





(A preliminary answer to those who fee! 
that there has been a “change of josi- 
tion” appeared under the title “Some- sc 
what Personal” on page 15 of the 
November 23 issue.) SELEC 


TWO GHIOLDIS 

To the Editor: I have just read A. A 
Berle’s article “Our Role in Latis 
America” (The Reporter, November 23) 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- 
ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the 
images he sought to create—grew. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture 
exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. 

ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the 
humonistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. 

LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Chooy. A revealing interpretation 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


of @ figure whose work in both archi 
has been felt throughout the world. 
PIER LUIGI NERVI. Aclear and readable account by Ada Louise 
Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. 
WALTER GROPIUS. Jomes Marston Fitch describes the career of 
an architect who is inter y d as a practitioner, 
educator, and theoretician. 

LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan 
combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic 
idecls to become the first truly creative genivs of American 
architecture. 





and city planning 





OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papadaki examines the work of the 
controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil’s new 
copital, Brasilia. 

ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
rary architects. 


RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 
Neutra’s experi from his ing private houses 
to comprehensive designs for urban projects. 
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11 Vols. in 2 Slipcases—Each 71% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
teference shelf on those architects who have done most 

to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


© seven AaRTs BOOK society 


you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
t walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
Moreover, as a member r you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 






All 
Eleven 
Volumes 


YOURS FOR 
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not discover the great ad of belonging to this unique organization today? 
wv may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— me seven ars eT society 
a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
regularly receive— for only $9.95. You may enter my name as a member and send 
& me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- — prccnmmmmnn 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
OTHER  ['Suciai ane Cottural history, Jona urchard and Albert Bush-Brown, A dest selection. | agree to take os few as six add ctions in 
Combined retail price $26.50. Member's price (for both books) — the. course of my membership. | am to receive each 
RECENT *% oe ee pee cut of Se Pemnen 1, + month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
pg E 37-page pretace by Malraux, 557 illus. ($2 in britliant color), 27 2 lens and containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
ci N ARTS id out age . 396 one ie x 11. Retail ai nak oo ant aoe I tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
RATSORA: ange. lon et member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
B by mate Gopi “bpp raw Sin, Fetal Hatt ogo supe photon 3s — announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
OOK MASTERWORES OF 187 YET IT, Cartes 8. ay, 7 - 8% x 12, 100 illus. me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
ps 8 more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
SOCIETY than a0 iustatons Sg SC Al course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any 
EAKINS, Wi DAVIS, and JACKSON POLLOCK. time after purchasing the six additi 1 
SELECTIONS Retait $29.) "3. epember's price Mr. 
PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm een Sabartés. 606 reproduction: M : 
pe in a — 524 pp., 8¥2 x 12. Reta 3270-00, Member's price $14.95. Mien 
William C. Seitz, 9% x 12%, 133 illustrations (48 in full color, es 7 
Wopesin Retail $15.00. parte Led a Please print full name 
THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO, 39 foremost 
246 pp., 9% x 12%, 250 20 isratioe (0 {50 in color), Retail $17.20, Member's price $12.50. Addres 
REMBRANDT, L 1 7 
22 text ilustrations: 160 pp, 9% x 12%. Retal $15.00. Member's price $1LSS Cit Zone State. 
Firms Sone mae tebe pecan’ pina on seoaees Be i e 61-12] 
452 pp., 9 x 12. 2 hetait $14.50 Member's price $11.50. pp. in colon, 
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LAND OF Tt 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 








Exotic and also bizarre 
the famous Sheba was 
and so is her Jand, 
Ethiopia. “Enchanting 
to visit. Unlike any 











other land’’ says 
AFRICA A TO Z*. You 
must see Ethiopia for’ 





the indescribable, excitingly strange. Amaz- 
ingly beautiful. Temperature perfection. 
Excellent hotels. And so easy to reach via 
Ethiopian Airlines from Europe or the new 
nations of West Africa. Luxurious DC-6Bs 
now. Jets soon. See your travel agent today. 

KNOW THE EXOTIC. KNOW ETHIOPIA. 


*Pub, 1961, Doubleday « TWA General Agents in U.S. 
and Europe 


ETHIOPIAN 


AIRLINES 


SERVING EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - AFRICA 





and wish to point out an obvious error 
which I am confident you will wish to 
correct. 

Américo Ghioldi has always been a 
strong opponent of Communism, be- 
longing to the branch of the Socialist 
Party in Argentina which has consist- 
ently rejected any co-operation with 
Communist elements. The Socialist 
Democrats, of which he is a leader 
today in Argentina, have split away 
from the sector of the Socialist Party 
which favors such co-operation, pre- 
cisely on this issue. 

It is Rodolfo Ghioldi, brother of 
Américo, who was the Communist 
leader, and to whom undoubtedly Mr. 
Berle makes reference. 

FRANCES R. GRANT 
Inter-American Association 

for Democracy and Freedom 
New York 


(The error was ours, not Mr. Berle’s.) 


WALTER’S MELTING POT 

To the Editor: Meg Greenfield’s article 
on Francis Walter and his one-man 
control over immigration policy (“The 
Melting Pot of Francis E. Walter,” The 
Reporter, October 26) is a valuable 
contribution to an obscure and little- 
understood facet of our government. 
Outside of an esoteric group of stu- 
dents, lobbyists, and the few lawyers 


who give their lives to protecting the’ 


immigrant in the United States, it 
seems that almost no one pays any 
attention to the great injustices of our 
immigration policy. 

In a sense, however, I am afraid that 
Miss Greenfield did not pay full re- 
spect to the power and subtlety of Mr. 
Walter in the Congress. Not only is he 
an indefatigable and extremely clever 
parliamentarian, but he is also chair- 
man of the Immigration subcommittee, 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, and the House Patronage Com- 
mittee. This latter committee is 
pais for allocating any Capitol 
Hill patronage available to Democratic 
Congressmen, which means that all 
pages, elevator operators, post-office 
workers, and policemen on the House 
side owe their positions at least indi- 
rectly to the gentleman from Pennsy]l- 
vania. His chairmanship of the Immi- 
gration subcommittee, which gives him 
the. power to block any private immi- 
gration bill introduced by a Congress- 
man (and thus make any member look 
impotent and useless to his constituents 
—a chilling prospect to an urban Con- 
gressman with many foreign-born 
voters), means in effect that only the 
most foolhardy Representative would 
dare cross him. Francis Walter is a 
powerful and dangerous enemy indeed. 

On the subject of the immigration 
laws themselves, I entirely agree with 
Miss Greenfield’s view that the princi- 
pal weakness in our program is a direct 
result of the anti-democratic character 
of the system. Having abandoned the 
honest principle of first come first 
served, we have committed ourselves 
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Especially 
Recommended 
Paperbounds 


MELMOTH THE WANDERER 
By Charles R. Maturin 


“The masterpiece of the ‘tales of terror 
school.”—Mario Praz. ‘Probably the great- 
est of the Gothic Romances produced in 
England.”—Leslie Fiedler. Now four vol- 
umes in one. BB 114. $2.40 


THE WORLD OF 
WILLA CATHER 
By Mildred R. Bennett 

“Indispensable for everyone interested ii: 
Willa Cather and her work.”—New York 
Herald Tribune. “A treasure house of 
Catherinian lore.’“—New York Times. New 
edition with notes amplifying the text. BB 
112. $1.50 


PIONEER’S PROGRESS 
By Alvin Johnson 
“This book is more than a book: it is o 
life, an age, an education. In categories of 
biography it falls with Henry Adams’ Edu- 
cation and with Lincoln Steffens.’—Max 
Lerner. BB 104. $1.85 


THE POPULIST REVOLT 
By John D. Hicks 


“Supporters of the Populist cause could 
not have asked a more discriminating and 


judici treat t.’—New York Times. 





“Thorough, scholarly, sympathetic, and 
spirited.“—New York Herald Tribune. BB 
111. $1.75 


ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS 
Tr. by Richard Hope 


A welcome fresh translation of this work 
which undertakes to express Aristotle's 
ideas as we would express them, BB 122. 
$1.00 


~ 


BLACK ELK SPEAKS 
Through John G. Neihardt 


“A unique, realistic and poetic understand- 
ing of a vanished time and people.”— 
Oliver La Farge. “As close as we can get 
to the authentic mind and life of the Plains 
tribes.””—Paul Engle. BB 119. $1.50 


Bison Books are published by 


University of 


Nebraska Press 
Lincoln 
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Where Cruise Ships Seldom Anchor 


“Islands in the Sun” club members re- 
ceive regular reports on unspoiled, little- 
known isles in the Mediterranean, the 
Pacific and Caribbean. Islands such as 
Antigua, Barbuda, Moorea, Grand Cay- 
man—all largely unexplored and unex- 
ploited by commercial interests. 

This club is, as the New York Times 
reports, “‘a service for non-conformist 
travelers, including the armchair tour- 
ist.” It was begun expressly for those 
jaded by the over-crowded, over-priced 
and over-publicized vacation centers. 

You are introduced to some of the 
world’s loveliest, off-the-beaten-path is- 
lands, unknown even to many travel 
agents. Tropical ports where the star- 
tlingly low cost of food, lodging and 
entertainment makes your visit com- 
pletely practical. 





Candor Is The Keynote 


The reporting in “‘Islands in the Sun”’ is 
as unusual as the isles it covers. You can 
expect more spice and less sugar than 
the normal fare of tourist magazines. 
And none of the usual fuchsia clichés. 
Because “‘Islands in the Sun”’ makes no 
attempt to sell anything, our authors 
make no effort to color their reports. 
(Admits author Dorothy Wheelock in 
the Club’s report on St. Lucia: ‘“When 


















The first two of several clubhouses exclusively for Islands 
in the Sun Club members are now open. One is 
located in The Jamaica Reef Hotel (shown)— 

formerly owned by Errol Flynn—in Port Antonio, 
Jamaica; the other in Marigot Bay, Marigot Yacht 
Haven, St. Lucia. Members and their families enjoy 10% 
discount on all services—spacious rooms, superb 

food, excellent bar, both salt and fresh pools, deep-sea 
fishing, sailing, water skiing, riding. Other 

clubhouses about to be opened in the Bahamas and 
Sardinia. Admittance by membership card only. 





tds, EXCLUSIVE CLUBHOUSES —YOURS TO USE 


as a member of this international club 


you live on an island, you exchange an 
ambiguous set of irritations for the rigid 





FREE! Permanent Volume 


bound in fine linen is yours with trial 
membership. Contains over 100 
pages, over 150 photographs cover- 
ing many unspoiled tropical isles. A 
$7.00 value collector's item. 














ones at home. But at least you’re warm 
while experiencing them.’’) They reveal 
the bad (St. Lucian coffee) and the beau- 
tiful (her beaches) with equal frankness. 


Fascinating, Useful, Informative 


‘Islands in the Sun’’ Reports are designed 
to be used, not just read. Among our 
latest issues you'll find such varied in- 
formation as: 


..real estate opportunities (Item: the 170- 
acre private island empire of Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn) 


.. business prospects, taxes and land costs 
..a recipe for island vegetable salad 

..- amusements, activities, night life 

.. transportation, lodging, political climate 


In short, there’s all the information the 
vacationer, retired person or business- 


Author Shirley Elizabeth Warren 
reports on the island of 
Ischia to members of Islands 
in the Sun Club. 

“One resident sees Ischia 
as a battlefield between good 
and evil. The hot, neurotic 
sirocco blows its soft call to 
madness for days on end, until 
even old peasant women, long 
trained to patience, suddenly 
——_ screaming without cause 
and have to be taken away 
for quieting treatment. Elsewhere 
on the island, visitors bathe 
in Ischia’s miraculous healing 
waters, said to cure anything 
fromesterility to baldness— 
and too often effective to 
permit one to scoff.”’ 





man will need. Information not to be 
found in any other source. 


Join This Distinguished Circle 


In only two years, this remarkable club 
has grown to 6000 members, including 
such noted travelers as the Duke of 
Bedford, Rock Hudson, Hugh O’Brian, 
John Gavin, Rex Rand and leaders in 
business and the professions. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
details on how you can join. Member- 
ship entails a minimum of 12 reports, 
mailed to you as published. Every issue 
becomes a worthy, permanent addition 
to your library—thanks to a quality of 
writing and photography rarely equalled 
in travel literature. 

In addition to the reports, members 
are entitled to clubhouse privileges and 
discounts, free travel service and a 
choice of touts at reduced rates. These 
services will repay the cost of member- 
ship many times over. 





a Ps 
Rock Hudson Duke of Bedford dohn Gavin 


8 ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB Dept. RE-12-1 § 
§ 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York § 


([] | have enclosed my check for $15 for a year’s ; 
membership. Please send me 12 monthly reports 
on exotic islands of the world and a free copy of t 
your $7.00 linen-bound volume on many unspoiled ‘ 
islands. y 

(_] Please send me a sample report. After reviewing it 
for 10 days, | will either remit $15 for a year’s g 
membership or return my copy and owe nothing. g 
(Please remit an extra $2.50 for non-U.S. member- & 
ships.) 
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There’s No Place 
Like Home ... for the 
world’s most 


travelled 


wine 


BLUE NUN LIEBFRAUMILCH has an in- 
ternational reputation for being the 
perfect wine to accompany any meal. 


None but... BI LF NUN 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS, SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N. Y. 





MORE 
FINE 
BOOKS 
FROM 


IVAN 
OBOLEN SKY inc 





A fine and original critical biography ot 
the great American pla t. ja- 
min Nelson presents much little-known 
background material about Mr. Wil- 
liams life. A candid analysis 


his runs concurrently with the 
biographical text. $5.00 


CONSCIENCE 


The second novel by the brilliant 
author, Carlos Fuentes, of Where t 
Can a wealthy young man correct the evils spawned 
by his own class, and at the same time, retain the 
iStegrity of his principles, and a “‘good conscience”’ 





Mexican 
Air is Clear. 


powerful, lusty searching novel. $3.95 


IVAN OBOLENSKY INC., 341E. 628T.,N.Y. @ 





to admitting immigrants to this country 
on the basis of where they were born, 
what their color is, or’ whether their 
past political record meets U.S. stand- 
ards. As an example of the gross dis- 
crimination of the law which now 
governs our country: the “country of 
origin” of applicants for immigation is 
always determined by place of birth— 
unless the applicant happens to come 
from the “Asia-Pacific Triangle,” in 
which case the place of birth is of no 
consequence and the applicant must 
fall within the quota of that country 
from which his ancestors came. Thus a 
Swede born in England comes to this 
country under the never-filled English 
quota; but a Pakistani born in England 
can come here only under the Pakistan 
uota, which is currently so far behind 
that the consulate in that country is 
not even taking applications. 

Our Constitution and the Supreme 
Court of the United States have con- 
sistently rejected racial criteria as a 
basis for the determination of any 
rights within the United States; but it 
is clear that our devotion to fairness 
and equality—to which our leaders and 
newspapers give lip service as a daily 
ritual—ends at the water’s edge. The 
Statue of Liberty looks more and more 
like Francis Walter to the immigrant, 
the would-be immigrant, and even to 
the ordinary American citizen who is 
judged throughout the world by the 
actions of his government. 

Joseru L. Ravn, JR., Vice Chairman 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: Those like Meg Green- 
field who are concerned with the 
discriminations contained in the immi- 
gration laws apparently assume that the 
United States is now underpopulated, 
in some way needs more le, or suf- 
fers from a shortage of labor—all of 
which are most questionable assump- 
tions, particularly in view of the fact 
that millions of Americans are presently 
involuntarily unemployed. 

We nee | of course, quickly end our 
discriminatory quota system simply by 
refusing to submit to further immigra- 
tion, and then perhaps the Meg Green- 
fields could devote their talents to 
urging us to help other countries to 
raise their own levels of living through 
intellectual enlightenment, birth con- 
trol, and economic development. This 
might be a much more worthwhile edi- 
torial occupation. 

FREDERICK W. PARKHURST, JR. 
Emory, Virginia 


To the Editor: In 1952 President Tru- 
man asked a small group of citizens to 
study the problem of immigration in 
the United States and to make recom- 
mendations for legislation. This com- 
mission traveled widely in the United 
States, listening to distinguished citi- 
zens of a number of major cities as to 
their concern regarding our immigra- 
tion practices, Some two thousand pages 
of testimony were taken ‘and recom- 
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mendations made on the basis of the 
experience of this commission, which, 
it was hoped, might help to determine 
policy in the handling of the problem 
of immigration and naturalization. So 
far as I can discover, these studies had 
little if any effect on the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

The recommendations we made may 
not have been perfect, but they were 
based on a careful study of the effect 
of existing legislation, on public senti- 
ment regarding the numbers, quali'y, 
and distribution of our acceptance of 
immigrants into this country, and some 
suggestion as to their absorption into 
the American community. Their accept- 
ance might well have resulted in a 
modest increase in the number of ir- 

igrants allowed but would have pro- 
vided for their distribution among t)e 
countries of the world in quite different 
proportions from those provided for in 
the present act. 

The proponents of the McCarran- 
Walter Act have shown great skill not 
only in drafting an act which is restric- 
tive in effect but also in dealing with 
their fellow legislators. The act was 
passed over President Truman’s veto 
even though it did not represent the 
desire our commission found in public 
sentiment. Congressman Walter is hig)- 
ly skilled in drafting legislative gadgets 
which, while they look innocent, are 
usually restrictive. It has also been said 
that he knows his legislation in detail 
as few others in or out of Congress do. 
Also, he has frequently been generous 
in helping individuals caught in unfor- 
tunate situations by himself proposing 
pomp bills to relieve personal hard- 
ship cases. 

Miss Greenfield has, I believe, accu- 
rately appraised the extraordinarily 
persuasive influence of Congressman 
Walter as both legislator and adminis- 
trator of our jumbled Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. If, as is reported, 
Mr. Walter is not a candidate for re- 
election next year, one may hope that 
more orderly and humane legislation 
and administration of this important 
service will be brought about. 

CLARENCE E. PIcKeTT 
Philadelphia 


To the Editor: Upon my return from 
Geneva, Switzerland, where I attended 
the XV Session of the Council of the 
Inter-governmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration, I had my first oppor- 
tunity to read Meg Greenfield’s article 
on immigration. I was delighted to sce 
what a wonderful piece she has pro- 
duced. I know how painstakingly she 
has been researching this complex and 
difficult material, and I wish to con- 
gratulate her for the splendid results. 
I might add that not only has she 
uoted me corfectly, but that she has 
shown her complete understanding of 
my position and reflected it faithfu'ly 
in her article, 

Francis E. WALTER 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 
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It wasn’t easy to say “NO” 
for 24 years... 


ha 1937, Teacher’s Highland Cream was the leading Scotch 
whisky in America...a leadership attributable to Teacher’s tra- 
ditional policy that Quality must always prevail over Quantity 

. that only exceptionally fine Scotch could ever bear the 


Teacher’s name. 


Deserrz a vigorous expansion program planned to satisfy the 
growing world market, the tremendous demand for Teacher’s 


outstripped the firm’s ability to supply their quality whisky. 


Ke the suggestion that Teacher’s Highland Cream meet the 
demand by varying its quality...the Board of Directors gave an 
unequivocal “‘no”...a “no” that has endured 24 years and has 


kept Teacher’s in limited supply throughout the world. 


But now 


Ma RONALD M. TEACHER, Chairman of the Board, reveals 
he is confident that the firm has now sufficient stocks so that 
Teacher’s can once again be in free supply in the United States, 


So now at last your retailer can supply you with Teacher’s 
by the case or fill an order for as many bottles as you wish. 
Perhaps you were very young 24 years ago; if so, why not try 
something that has been worth waiting for. 


It's the flavour...unmistakable 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 


| BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND } 











BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY | 86 PROOF [ SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK 

















































GIVES YOU PRINTING QUALITY 
AT MIMEO COST 


Your office girl can now produce your 
own forms, bulletins, advertising litera- 
ture and even illustrated catalog pages. 
The Gestefner, the world’s most widely 
used duplicator, makes it possible with 
its printing press dual cylinders, silk screen 
paste-ink, instant color changes and other 
features . . . automatic and completely 
clean. Where you once spent dollars for 
printing you can now do the job with this 
quality duplicator for pennies! 


Gealotax 


makes your stencils automatically 


by electronics. 





All Gestetner Equipment Available On Lease. 
eeeeeeeeeeooeoeeeeeeaooeseeeoeeee 
GESTETNER CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 122 Yonkers, N. Y. 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 
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The Uncommunicators 


If we say that the debates between 
the Democratic and Republican Party 
chairmen aren’t what they used to 
be when Paul Butler and Len Hall 
periodically blew the antennas off 
the roof, don’t get us wrong and 
think we miss them. True, the un- 
remitting exchange of “I did not,” 
“So are you,” and “Don’t think the 
American people are going to be 
fooled by that” was grand fun and 
had a certain advantage in that it 
could always be tuned out in the 
comfortable knowledge that both 
men were probably wrong. But 
while the current party chairmen, 
John M. Bailey (D.) and William E. 
Miller (R.), manage to incorporate 
in their arguments an appropriate 
degree of piety, hyperbole, and plain 
orneriness, from time to time they 
both tend to be right. We have in 
mind in particular a recent exchange 
in Editor & Publisher on the subject 
of the government and the press. 
Chairman Miller led off the de- 
bate, accusing the Kennedy adminis- 
tration of “censorship, favoritism, 
‘managing news, carelessness and 
attempting to use reporters as polit- 
ical propaganda conduits.” It was 
well known, he contended, that a 
“tendency exists among some gov- 
ernment press officers to try to make 
themselves, their bosses, or their po- 
litical parties ‘look good,” and he 
implied that Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger is a “puff artist 
and a political censor.” Miller went 
on to complain that the present ad- 
ministration had often withheld 
news from the press and just as often 
wooed it by offering opulent White 
House luncheons to out-of-town 
publishers and special consideration 
to pro-administration newsmen. 
What was more, the President him- 
self became furious at press criticism 
and did not hesitate to let the critics 
know about it. 
Chairman Bailey countered, in a 
subsequent article, that the Eisen- 
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hower years had witnessed a truly 
dangerous growth of governmert 
secrecy. He cited the extension of 
the claim of Executive privilege and 
Executive Order 10501, which gave 
nonmilitary agencies the authorit, 
to bury information in the manner 
of the military. He recalled the E'- 
senhower administration’s attempt 
during the last campaign to keep 
secret a USIA report on American 
prestige abroad, and denied the ac- 
curacy of many of Chairman Mi!- 
ler’s examples of wrongdoing since 
last January. “This should not be a 
partisan issue,” he summed up. 

Though this plea is one of the 
familiar gambits of partisan argu- 
ment, there are a couple of good rea- 
sons why both parties would do well 
to take this one out of the arena. 
First, from their own points of view, 
each side stands to lose. Thus, re- 
marks about press officers trying to 
make their bosses “look good” bring 
to mind the skills of Mr. Hagerty. 
Similarly, charges of stories leaked 
to favored reporters make us think 
back to the way in which the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice Warren 
reached the public. The growth of 
governmental secrecy beyond reason- 
able limits during the last adminis- 
tration need not even be argued, 
and Mr. Eisenhower was reportedly 
made just as furious as Mr. Kennedy 
by press criticism, a problem he is 
said to have solved by not reading 
the papers rather than by ticking 
off the offending reporters. 

If Chairman Miller is vulnerable, 
so is Chairman Bailey. The Demo- 
cratic leader did net bother to deny 
some of his opponent's charges, no- 
tably that the administration had at- 
tempted to fob off on the press a 
special glowing report of the Presi- 
dent’s legislative accomplishments 
not long ago which they were en- 
couraged to use as their own analy- 
sis. If the Republicans were guilty 
in the past of disarming newsmen 
by providing them with too little in- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PLAYBOY GOURMET. By THomas 
Mario. 75 color plates, many other 
illustrations. Recipes fit for a king, 
a bachelor, or any male gourmet. 
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LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE. 
First American edition of World’s 
#1 Encyclopedia-Cookbook. 8,500 
superb recipes. 1,110 pages, 1,000 
illustrations, many in full color. 
Price $20.00 





LIVING LITERATURE SERIES. Book 
and record sets of classics. The Com- 
plete Sonnets Of William Shake- 
speere read by Ronald Colman. 
Writings And Speeches Of Abra- 
ham Lincoln read by Raymond Mas- 


Until Christmas: $10.00 
Thereafter: $12.50 


eg 


pens gon OLA » 


THE MODERNS. By Gaston DIEHL. 
126 full-color plates. Beautiful guide 
to all the moderns, from Impression- 
ists to Abstract Expressionists. 


THE BEST OF BEST CARTOONS. 
Edited by LAWRENCE Laniar. A 
lusty, rollicking collection of the 


ART OF THE worLD LIBRARY. 
Sumptuous art books filled with 60 


Special pre-Christmas price: $10. 
Thereafter: $12.50 


sey. The Best of Mark Twain. The 
Trial of Socrates And Two Dia- 
logues Of Plato. The Wizard Of Oz 
(book has original Denslow illustra- 
tions) The Psalms, Famous Poems, 
Leaves Of Grass. Each, $9.95 


THE SHADOW CATCHER. A novel by 
James D. Horan. How a small, 
brave band of men and women 
made one of the most fantastic jour- 
neys in our history to open up the 


Northwest Territory. $4.95 


best of 
ades. 500 in all. 


VOICE OF THE LORD. By LAURENE 
Cuixn author of The Unanointed. 
A passionate novel about the prophet 
Jeremiah and his struggle between 
his desires as a man and his duties 
as a messenger of God. Price $4.50 





BEST AMERICAN PLAYS 1918-1958. 

Edited by Joun GassNER. Big, hand- 

some volume of 17 plays complete, 

including Harvey, Teahouse of the 

August Moon, Diary of Anne F rank. 
Price 


$5.95 


the best cartoons published 


in the U.S. over the past two dec- 
$4.95 


or more full-color reproductions. 
Just published: Africa, The Art of 
the Middle East, The Art of Ancient 
Each, $5.95 


America. 


IMPERIAL PEKING. Seven Centuries 
of China by Lin YUTANG. 125 illus- 
trations — 60 in full color. A striking 
word and picture presentation of the 
ancient city fabled for its palaces, 
pagodas, and pavilions. $10.00 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN SILVER, 
PEWTER AND SILVER PLATE. By 
Ratpu M. and Terry H. Kove. 
Lists and illustrates thousands of 
makes of American silver, pewter 
and silver plate. 


Price $5.95 





6656. THE GIRLS FROM LA VIE PARISIENNE, ; 

scintillating album crammed with the beauties w 

for nearly a century, have made La Vie Parisiens 

a byword for elegant naughtiness, 9%” x 124° 

Pub. at $5.95. Only 1.94 
6623. W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION. By F. A. ¢ 


Wilson. A detailed analysis of the t’s last play; 
in relation to Platonism, The Kabbala, Budchisp 
and Celtic folklore. “Mr. Wilson has thro. was 
considerable beam of light on some very 

places in Yeats’ work.”—Times Literary Sup; “- 
ment. Pub. at $5.00. Onli 4 
6322. Best Short Stories from the PARIS Rk 
VIEW. Intro. by William _Styron. A collection from 


one of the best of the “little magazines’ ”— Philip 
Som, Italo Calvino, Samuel Beckett, Jack Kerouac, 
and "eight others. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1,0 





bal 6366. LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
EARTH. Foreword by Sir Vivian Fuchs; intro, | 
by Carroll Lane Fenton. One monumental vol- 
ume covering everything you’ve ever wante: to 
know about Geology, Paleontology and the 
Pre-History of Man; a veritable = of the 
Earth in one handsome 8%” x 11” book, i)lus- 
trated with hundreds of - #S drawings and 
» dioramas, many in full color. Covers geology, 
y a paleontology, mineralogy, speleology, geopliys- 
: ics, meteorology, oceanography an seismo! gy, 
; Se as well as pre-history. To be pub. at $15.00. 
Special pre-pub. price 12.95} 
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L U 2 s . ¢ % 6252. OPEN HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 3; 
* - Samuel Chamberlain. Illustrated with 280 photo 
, dp. 


graphs. Here is the life and drama of Colonia! day 


cad » as expressed in the old houses, many of then: re 
GIFT BOOKS — cued and restored. The photographs are arranged 
ati, chronologically to illustrate the architectural se/ 
* quence and the captions and text make this « reli 
' able and discriminating guide. 
AND ©. Orig. pub. at $7.50. New complete edition 2.9% 
A HOLIDAYS y xe. 








Reproduced on 


: Canvas. The horse, | 
e F in blue, is _ set 
i : against a richly col- 
¥ é ored background of 
; green, yellow, pink, 


gray, purple, red] 


La ry and orange. 24” 
4 high x 18” wide 
| : picture area, silk 
, BB + screened on a 30" 
a F d + x 20” sheet of ar- 
tist’s canvas. 
» Special 7.95 
aad 6126. TREASURY OF WORLD LITERATURE. - a 
0 


collection of the world’s literary wealth; 
lections representing nearly every culture that h 
1s, left literary records and every literary genre fron 
; Homer to Joyce—Greek tragedy and modern Jap 
we nese theater, Songs of the Judean kings and - 
sophic fiction by Gide and Sartre, Oriental, 
Eastern and Western literary landmarks. 14:! bee pp 
Pub. at $15.00. Only 5.8 


5900. RACES OF MANKIND: Their Origin a 
Migration. By Calvin Kephart. A readable, f 
cinating study of the filial relations of all ancied 
tribes and nations and their routes of migratic 
from primitive regions to present habitations, wit 
an explanation of the causes of racial difference 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 2: 


6374. GEORGE Iii AND THE HISTORIANS. 5 
Herbert Butterfield. A fascinating account of 
colorful age and personality, much in need 
clarification; a study of how historians work wil 
interpretive writings and evaluate them for the 
own times. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1 
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6655. AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
By Joel Carmichael; produced by Georges & 
Rosamond Bernier. Over 300 illustrations, in- 
cluding 36 pages in full color, accompany this 
analysis of Russian history from the earliest} 
times to recent events. A lively account of <es- 
~ and eccentrics against a background of 
yzantine splendor, all of it Bn eter il- 
lustrated and thus crystallized with telling im- 
mediacy. 9%” x 12%”. Pub. at $20.00. 
Only 12. 95) 


() Charge my Diners’ Club account # 

() Charge my American Express account # 
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R-143. LISTEN & PLAY THE PIANO: The ABC 
of Piano Playing for Children. This set, for ag 
7 to 14, provides an excellent foundation in play 
ing piano and a test of musical interest and apti 
tude. The set contains two 10”, 33 1/3 r.p.m., L? 
records, an illustrated-music book correlated witl 
the recorded lessons, a keyboard chart and a Mi¢- 
dle C label to place on the piano. 
Pub. at $4.95. Only 2.9 


6071. Hans Christian Andersen's FAIRY TALE 
Fifty exquisite full-color illustrations and scores 4 
drawings add a new dimension to Andersen’: wor 
derful stories for children—The Vely Duckling, The 
Emperor’s New Clothes, The Real Princess : and 2 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 





C) Check here if you receive our monthly bargain circular 

New York City residents add 3% sales +. nae ora cuaee er COE, 

Add 25¢ per title for deliveries evtside U.S.A. and and possessions 

10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY, VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP 
47 West 42nd Street * 8 East 59th Street * 144 West 57th Street - The | a a 

others. e large, easy-to- eau 

56 West 8th Street * 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) fully-bound 8%" x 1134" volume makes it an ¢ 


SS ee SE EE SS SS ge! citing gift-book he any child, Special 2: 
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6416. TWENTIETH CENTURY PARODY: American 
British. Ed. intro. by 


Faulkner, and many other witty 

rib-ticklers. Pub. at $5.75. 

6189. St. Francis of Assisi-MY GOD AND MY 
ALL. By Elizabeth Goudge. One of mankind’s great 
stories recreated for modern readers. Tells 
why beloved St. Francis, born of wealth, chose a 
career Of poverty and humility; the attraction of 
both noble and commoner to mission, gh 
his love of God and man. 

Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 
5879. THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith & Arthur 
Mayer. A tremendous and magnificent history of 
Hollywood and its effect on America, from pre- 
nickelodeon days to the present, told in 1,000 won- 
derful pictures and 150,000 words of brilliant 
text. 9%” x 18%, 441 


Oriz. pub. at $15.00. Kew complete edition 5.95 





P-859. 
WINSLOW HOMER: GULF STREAM. 


A silk screen reproduction of one of Homer’s 
most popular oil paintings, dominated by dark 
blue-greens, with grays, reds and browns. 
From the original in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 12%” high x 20” wide picture 
area on 20” x 26” sheet. Special 3.95 


6427. CHAS. ADDAMS: Dear Dead Days. Hilari- 
ous album of cartoons, drawings and portraits—an 
outrageous (and extremely funny) assault on nos- 


talgia by the famous cartoonist. 
Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 














6442. KAETHE KOLLWITZ DRAWINGS. By 
Herbert Bittner. More than 150 plates. Consid- 
ered by many the greatest woman artist the 
world has ever known, these are her superbly 
rendered drawings, with eloquent text that ex- 
_— her sensitivity and creative process. 

ub. at $10.00. Only 4.95 











6423. A HISTORY OF EUROPE from the Inva- 
sions to the XVI Century. By Henri Pirenne. A 
classic work, hailed as the best textbook on medi- 
eval E an history by many authorities. 625 pp. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
6664. THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. By F. C. 
Conybeare. A fascinating study of the scanty and 
puzzling accounts of Jesus in the Four Gospels, and 
a demonstration that Jesus was not the being 
apotheosized by the Church, and that his real 
message is not among its canons. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 





6728. HAMMOND’S AMBASSADOR WORLD 
ATLAS. A modern, giant-size, 416-page atlas 
featuring 151 pages of full-color maps, over 
100,000 entries and articles, and the most de- 
tailed index published—detailed maps of every 
country, vital distribution maps of every con- 
tinent, unusual resource-relief maps, individual 
State and province maps, maps of human and 
physical geography, polar areas, stratospheric 

iews, etc. from individual cities to the stars. 
Eighth printing, 1960. 10%” x 14”. Included 
isa meee wall-size map of the world in full 
color. Pub. at $13.50. nly 7.95 
6729. DELUXE EDITION. The same handsome 
atlas, with a sturdy, decorative, gold-stamped 

g. Plus separate wall map. 

Pub. at $18.95. Only 9.88 








6357. THE LUNTS. “By George Freedley. An illus- 
trated wade of the work of America’s most dis- 
tinguished husband and wife acting team, with a 
list of their * poco on stage and screen. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
6455. MIDSTREAM READER. Ed. by Shlomo Katz. 
Omnibus collection of stimulating and provocative 
articles, stories and poetry from “Midstream: A 
Quarterly of Jewish Review”, plus a thoughtful 
analysis of the political, cultural, artistic and social 
trends affecting Jewish life. 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 





P-862. 
MARINI: 
TWO ACROBATS. 


= A semi-abstraction 
by a popular mod- 

*) ern, richly colored 
| with black, gray, 
olive-green, __yel- 
low-ochre and red- 
onan. Silk screen. 


on 26” x 20” sheet. 
Special 2.98 











6168. CARTOONS FROM THE NEW YORKER. The 
New Yorker Album of Sports and Games contains 
over 400 selections and covers three decades of 
satirical asides on the leisure activities of Ameri- 
cans—from the drawing boards of 64 = New 
Yorker cartoonists, including Addams, obean, 
Hokinson, Kovarsky, Thurber, Price, Rea, Stein- 
berg. Pab. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


3151. Collector's Item: ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. Read and sung by the inimitable 
Cyril Ritchard; music by Alec Wilder, performed 
by New York Woodwind Quintet. The Lewis Car- 
roll classic complete on four 12” LP records—comes 
in deluxe color-illustrated gift box, with a facsimile 
edition of the rare 1865 first edition. 

Pub. at $25.00. Only 6.95 


3349. DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. By Mario 
Pei & Frank Gaynor. An indispensable handbook 
of terms in gr a J study, philology, 
historical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics and 
structural linguistics. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 


6636. VOLTAIRE IN LOVE. By Nancy Mitford. One 
of the outstanding interpreters of French character 
and history writes with charm and sympathy of 
the philosopher’s love for “the divine Emilie,” the 
Marquise du Chatelet. “Witty, vivacious, informa- 
tive and a delight to read.”—Harold Nicolson, The 
Observer. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


R-146. LET’S LOOK AT GREAT PAINTINGS. This 
guided tour through the world of art, for ages 
7 to 14, is an enjoyable and stimulating cultural 
experience. The set contains a book explaning art 
through the ages in a way children will readily 
understand, 8 full color reproductions of master- 
pieces by Leonardo, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, Picasso 
and others, and a 10”, 33% r.p.m., LP record ex- 
planing the F . gy: in terms of the artists and 
their times. Pub. at $4.95. Only 2.98 


6575. 1,000 PHOTO QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 
EXPERTS. Ed. by Robert L. McIntyre. A ready 
reference guide to the hard-to-find answers ail 
amateurs, advanced amateurs and professionals 
must have to solve baffling photo problems. Illus. 
Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 


6562. MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES. A 
magnificent 200-page collection of children’s fa- 
vorites, with hundreds of delightful illustrations 
by Esme Eve, many of them in glowing color. 

Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.98 


6436. THE THREE FACES OF THE FILM. By Parker 
Tyler. 43 illustrations. Basic aspects of films—ex- 
rience, art techniques and cultural values. 
‘ub. at $6.95. Only 2.49 


6179. Diego Rivera: MY ART, MY LIFE. In his 
candid autobiography (with Gladys March) one 
of the titans of our century relates the private, 
artistic and oy conflicts of a life more daring 
and colorful than his famous paintings. Photos, 
appendix, index. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 








6531. GERTRUDE STEIN: Her Life and Works. By 
Eliza Sprigge. A highly readable account of a 
temarkable woman, her work. 
enemies, and the America and France of which she 


her friends and 


was a part. Her life touched all the great names 
of literature and the arts of her time: William 
James, Hemingway, Wilder, Picasso, Apoltinatze, 
ete. 17 pp. of illus. Pub. at $5.00. nly 2.98 
6653. FIELDS OF GLORY—An Illustrated History 
of Land Warfare in America. By W. H. Nelson 
& FP. E. Vandiver. A tremendously absorbing chron- 
icle, from King Philip’s War to the Korean conflict. 
A handsome 8%”x11%” volume, with 16 maps of 
campaigns and battles, and over 300 magnificent 
illustrations selected from many hitherto neglected 
Sources. Pub. .at $10.00. Only 3.98 





6640. HEAR THE TRAIN BLOW. By Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg. A magnificent pic- 
torial be of America in the Railroad Age; the 
story the railroads as they have played their 
part in the history, economy, geography and 
olklore of America. 870 photographs 

prints and drawings. A magnificent gift. 8%” x 
11%”. 415 pp. Special 4.88 











6516. ROAD TO REVOLUTION. By Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky. A highly readable and authoritative account 
of the Decembrists, Nihilists, Anarchists and other 
Russian Ly - groups and movements who fore- 
shadowed the Russian Revolution of 1917. Illus. 

Pub. at $5.95. Only 1.98 


6359. CIANO’S DIARY 1939-1943. Ed. & intro. 
by Malcolm Muggeridge. A fascinating, first-hand 
picture of Mussolini by his son-in-law; the best 
account of the dictator as a man and would-be 
statesman. Illus. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
6143. THE CATCHER IN THE RYE. By J. D. 
Salinger. The fascinating three-day odyssey of 
Holden Caulfield, an ancient 16-year-old, under- 
ground in New York; one of the best-loved novels 
of the post-war era. Hardbound. Special 1.49 
5767. WALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau. Preface 
by Joseph Wood Krutch. Illus. with 24 ancient 
Chinese woodcuts. The great American classic of 
nature writing, in a handsome edition chosen by 
the AIGA as one of the 50 best designed books 
of the year. Printed on colored paper; gold-stamped 
heavy cloth binding; slipcase. 362 pp. 7” x 10%”. 
Pub. at $13.75. Only 5.95 
4966. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A 
magnificent new edition of one of the great treas- 
ures of world literature, exquisitely illustrated in 
full color by the noted Persian artist Sarkis Katch- 
adourian. Printed on genuine rag paper, beautifully 
bound, 7” x 10”. Special 1.98 
1581. SWEDEN. A handsome volume, with intro- 
ductory text and about 200 remarkable photo- 
graphs, glowingly reproduced by expert European 
printers and engravers. Here are all the famous 
sights and scenes, plus charming glimpses of the 
little-known facets of the country that make up 
its true character. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
1212. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND MOTIFS. In- 
valuable reference handbook of nearly 7,000 basic 
designs, motifs, patterns and decorative devices for 
a. everyday use by artists, draftsmen and 

obbyists in all fields. The largest and best collec- 
tion available. Special 3.98 





P-857. 
HOMER: 
PALM TREE, 

NASSAU. 
A silk screen re- 
production of this ~ 
most famous of | 
Winslow Homer’s © 
watercolors. Medi- = 
terranean blues | 
and greens _pre- 
dominate against 
touches of gray, 
yellow and _ pink. 
From the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art original. 
high x 14” 
picture area on 26” 
x 20” sheet. 

Special 2.98 


4749. MODERN SEX TECHNIQUES. By R. Street. 
A frank discussion of sexual practices, presenting 
detailed instructions for achieving mutual satisfac- 
tion and offering straightforward information on 
basic principles and techniques. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.98 
6540. Martin Buber: THE ORIGIN AND MEANING 
OF HASIDISM. In this volume the great Jewish 
Pee ne ye interprets Hasidism—the mysticism that 

ourished among the Jews of Eastern Europe in the 
18th and 19th Centuries—and relates it to Biblical 
prophecy, Spinoza, Freud, Christianity, Zionism 
and Zen-Buddhism. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
6637. DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. By Tsao 
Hsueh Chin. Preface by Mark Van Doren. The 
greatest of all Chinese novels, telling the story of 
Pao-yu’s love for his Black Jade, and setting 
against this romance a multi-peopled chronicle and 
a vivid picture of Chinese life and customs 200 
years ago. 574 pp. Pub. at 36.00. Only 2.98 
6422. ADONIS ATTIS OSIRIS: Studies in the His- 
tory of Oriental Religion. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
Two very important volumes from the original 13- 
volume edition of The Golden Bough, presented 
only briefly in the one-volume editions, now offered 
in their entirety in one convenient volume; Frazer’s 
full thinking on the death-and-resurrection gods. 
Illus. To be pub. at $10.00. 

Special pre-pub. price 7.95 

6647. A HISTORY OF MILITARISM. By Alfred 
Vagts. A very important and practically definitive 
work on the organization and maintenance of mili- 
tary establishments for power and conquest, from 
feudal times to the present including the develop- 
ment, theories and influence of militarism on sociai 
and political life throughout history. Illus. Over 
500 pages, with bibliography and index. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
6038. ASEXUALIZATION. By Johan Bremer, M.D. 
A factual study and follow-up of 216 men and 28 
women who were castrated as sex offenders under 
Norwegian law that considers the results achieved 
by castration both as punishment and medical 
treatment. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
4667. ROGET'S THESAURUS of Words and 
Phrases. Authorized, revised edition of the indis- 
pensable book for everyone who wants to find the 
right word at the right time. 700-page hardbound 

ition. Special 1.98 
6663. DOWN THERE: La Bas, A Study in Sa- 
tanism. By J. K. Huysmans. The infamous book 
that offers, in its lurid details of Satanic practices, 
our most trustworthy picture of fin-de-siecle oc- 
cultism. With a fascinating introduction by Robert 
Baldick. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 














now share in the solem 


of great cathedral services, the’ 


poigna of “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” the gladness of 
“The Wizard of Oz.” 

Through all the seasons of thie 
year, television illuminates tradi- 
tion, enlivens routine, and chal- 
lenges the mind to new awareness 
of our past, present, and future. 
For a sampling of holiday cele- 
bration on television—and for a 
broad range of rewarding enter- 
tainment and information—watch 


for the programs in the accom 


_ panying listings. 
Television Information Office a 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, NEY, 





Programs for the | 
Protestant and Catholic Services — 
Sunday, December 24 (11:15 PM-1 AM) 
Amahl and the Night Visitors 
Suaday, December 24 (4-5 PM) 
The Coming of Christ 
Art treasures interpret the Nativity. 
Wednesday, December 20 (8:30-9 PM) 
The First Candle 
Children enact the Hanukkah story. 
Sunday, December 3 (10-10:30 AM) 
The Eternal 


Light 
Hanukkah lamps from Biblical times. 


Sunday, December 10 (1:30-2 PM) 

A Joyful Noise : 

‘Christmas music; Leonard Bernstein. 
‘Thursday, December 14 (7:30-8:30 PM) 
The Wizard of Oz 

_The MGM movie starring Judy Garland. 
pmendey, December 10 (6-8 PM) 


Based on Tchaikovsky’ 's classic. 
Saturday, December 23 (7:30-8:30 PM) 
et age to Christmas. 

New York City Ballet; Schola Cantorum. 


Friday, December 22 (9:30-10:30 PM) 


ition of a story by Thomas 
y, December 24 (istt30 AM) 
mas at the Paris Circus 

December 22 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


City Tabernacle Choir 
, December 31 (3-4 PM) _ 
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formation, the Democrats seem bent 


on overinforming them. All of which 
suggests the most compelling rea- 
sons why the relationship between 
the government and the press is not 
properly a partisan issue: by and 
large, it is up to the press to decide 
what to do with the information it 
receives or doesn’t receive. 

In his article Mr. Miller declares 
that a Defense Department spokes- 
man said not long ago, “If reporters 
are not getting all the news they 
should it is because they aren't 
working hard enough.” He may have 
a point. Most administrations can 
be expected to be in some degree 
highhanded, puffy, and protective 
when it comes to disseminating 
news, and when such habits reach 
the point of dishonesty the admin- 
istration in office should rightly be 
taken to task. But it is up to the re- 
porters themselves to avoid an ad- 
ministration’s bear hug, emulating 
the enterprising reporter who got 
hold of the usta poll in the last cam- 
paign. Too many serious and highly 
respected newspapers seem to be do- 
ing more repeating than reporting, 
in an endless series of stories based 
on the unattributable handout and 
closed-door chitchat. It is seldom 
that one encounters the original, 
sought-out news story any more. 


Rayburn’s Legacy 


During the interregnum last year, it 
has been reliably reported, the 
newly elected President and Vice- 
President played golf in Palm Beach 
while Speaker Rayburn tagged 
along, wearing his trench coat 
and his perpetual scowl. Kennedy 
nudged Johnson and _ remarked, 
“Look at that old fellow. Do you 
realize that if I die and you die, he 
will be President of the United 
States?” And Johnson responded, 
“Yes, and don’t think he doesn’t re- 
alize it, too.” 

More than a few would argue that 
Rayburn would not have made a bad 
President by any means. He was the 
last of the old-style leaders who 
sneered at innovations like televi- 
sion that have tended to make char- 
acter actors of politicians. There was 
a quality of disciplined integrity in 
Rayburn’s life that gave it serenity 
to the very end. 

He served as Speaker of the House 
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more than twice as long as any 
other man, and had been in Con- 
gress so long—forty-eight years—that 
he seemed almost to own the place. 
Few of his admirers realized that the 
rotten-borough constituency in Tex- 
as he represented, the sixth smallest 
in the nation, could have been made 
hazardous for him if it had ever been 
extended, as threatened, into the 
rich Republican suburbs of Dallas. 
But Rayburn’s powerful position in 
Washington was based on the most 
solid of foundations. His dominance 
over the jealous fiefdoms of the 
House was based—to use the hack- 
neyed expression—on the respect in 
which the members held him. No- 
body suspected Rayburn of hanky- 
panky. His word was as good as his 
bond. 

This is worth recalling now that 
the House Democrats are faced with 
the problem of choosing a successor. 
It has already been taken as a sure 
thing that Majority Leader John 
McCormack (D., Massachusetts) will 
move up to Speaker while the Dem- 
ocratic whip, Carl Albert of Okla- 
homa, will take over as majority 
leader. It is a succession without 
much promise. McCormack has al- 
ways had a curious talent for out- 
smarting himself by his slick wheel- 
ing and dealing in the lobbies. Albert 
has displayed little distinction as a 
legislative craftsman. Both, it is re- 
ported, are entirely acceptable to 
the Southern hierarchy which has op- 
posed many of the administration’s 
major legislative proposals. 

The only prospective challenge 
comes from Richard Bolling (D., 
Missouri), who has announced plans 
to stand against Albert. Bolling, a 
Rayburn protégé, has shown great 
ability as strategist for some of the 
major legislative achievements dur- 
ing recent years. Much more than 
the others, he has the stature to lead 
in the Rayburn tradition. So far, how- 
ever, there has been a marked fail- 
ure of administration supporters to 
rally behind him. The President, 
fearful of stirring antagonisms, has 
adopted an attitude of strict impar- 
tiality. 

The past session should have 
demonstrated to the President how 
much trouble the House can make 
for his legislative program. Without 
vigorous leadership working in co- 
operation with the President, the 








House wing of the Capitol is apt to 
turn into a dead end for much im- 
portant new legislation. 


Ruble Pinching 


“In recent years,” Khrushchev told 
the Twenty-second Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party on Octo- 
ber 17, “our country, considerably 
outstripping the United States, as 
before, in rate of progress, has be- 
gun to overtake it also in absolute 
increases of production of many of 
the most important products. It is 
now a matter of speedily reducing 
the gap in the level of production and 
of the Soviet Union’s emergence into 
first place in the world in output of 


a number of products and articles. . . . 
Our country now produces almost 
one-fifth of the world’s industrial 
production—more than Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Canada, Japan, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands com- 
bined.”. It took him six and a half 
hours to list the “colossal changes” 
that have taken place under Commu- 
nism. The Russians can claim at 
least one record—that for boasting. 

Consequently, we were greatly 


' surprised, a month later, by the be- 


havior of A. A. Roshchin, a Soviet 
representative to the U.N. Mr. Rosh- 
chin evidently was appalled by the 
prospect of a very slight increase 
(1.47 per cent) in the Soviet Union's 
payments to the U.N. He at once pro- 


tested that “material errors” had 
been made in computing the 
U.S.S.R.’s national income and that 
insufficient account had been taken 
of “the immense damage” caused by 
the Second World War to the na- 
tional economy. He suggested that 
the Secretariat officials might not be 
competent to deal with factors re- 
lating to the Soviet economy. 

Refreshing as it is to hear Russia 
cry poor for a change, we wonder 
just who is competent to unravel the 
contradictions of Soviet bookkeep- 
ing. Perhaps one of our own Intern! 
Revenue agents should be lent to the 
U.N. They have strong feelings 
about people who keep two sets «f 
books. 
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Paris 
“Fe a few moments | was really 
scared,’ a French friend confessed 
to me the other day after a plastic 
bomb had exploded in his apartment 
building. “I thought the boiler had 
burst.” The reaction was fairly typi- 
cal of the casual attitude that num- 
bers of Frenchmen manage to main- 
tain in the face of the right-wing 
terrorist campaign that in one recent 
day led to ten bomb outrages in Paris 
alone. But it would be a grave error 
to conclude that because the country 
is not terrorized, the campaign is a 
failure. It is a deadly success that 
puts not only de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy but French democracy itself in 
imminent jeopardy. 

The plastic explosions in mainland 
France are usually set of by the 
same clandestine organization—Gen- 
eral Raoul Salan’s Organization Ar- 
mée Secréte, or O.A.S.—that has been 
operating so murderously in Algeria 
against liberal settlers or officials 
loyal to the central government. Un- 
like the terrorist acts in Algeria, those 
in mainland France are not primarily 
intended to punish or to intimidate. 
Essentially they are detonators of 
civil conflict, intended to sting the 
Left into retaliation and thereby to 
polarize opinion. Without the co- 
operation of a complementary ex- 
tremism on the Left, the right-wing 
extremists would get nowhere with 
their campaigns. Fortunately for them 
—and calamitously for France—they 
are now getting magnificent co- 
operation from the Communists. 

For some weeks, O.A.S. terrorism 
has been providing useful ammuni- 
tion for the Communist propaganda 
campaigns to organize a new Pop- 
viar Front in France under the cam- 
ouflage of local anti-fascist vigilance 





THE UGLY TREND 
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committees. Despite the opposition of 
Socialist leader Guy Mollet, the drive 
has been making steady progress. 
The recent stepping up of O.A.S. and 
other right-wing agitation has given 
it new vigor. Instead of merely set- 
ting up committees or organizing pro- 
test meetings, the Communists are now 
getting some support from other left- 
wing elements for political strikes 
and demonstrations. There have al- 
ready been riotous ones in Paris and 
Toulouse spearheaded by Communist 
students. 

Unless the trend is halted soon, a 
point will be reached where every 
demonstration or agitational act will 
automatically produce counterdemon- 
strations and counteragitation. In 
time the public may forget whether 
it is demonstrating in favor of nego- 
tiations with the F.L.N. or against it, 
in support or in defiance of General 
de Gaulle. Already the issue in the 
minds of many Frenchmen is no 
longer the Algerian question itself but 
the proper civic attitude toward the 
O0.A.S. campaign. Soon it may turn 
into the simpler and deadlier issue of 
Right versus Left, with de Gaulle all 
but forgotten somewhere in the 
middle. 


n ominous illustration of this po- 
larizing tendency occurred the 
other day during a meeting of the 
county council of the Department of 
the Seine, in which Paris is located. 
The seat of one of the councilors— 
Jean Didés, former right-wing dep- 
uty and former Paris cop—happened 
to be empty because the councilor 
was in jail on suspicion of seditious 
utterances during a public meeting 
organized by O.A.S. sympathizers in 
the capital and attended by several 
well-known politicians, including for- 


mer Premier Georges Bidault. In 
homage to their absent friend, the 
rightists in the council placed a tri- 
color sash on Didés’ seat. A Commu- 
nist councilor tried to snatch it away. 
Soon the whole council was in an 
uproar. A number of Socialists joined 
the Communists in exchanging kicks 
and punches with their right-wing 
colleagues. The Gaullists and Catho- 
lic Popular Republicans, who consti- 
tute the Center of the Seine Council, 
sat in impotent silence while Left 
and Right battled it out. In the end 
the rightists declared they would no 
longer sit in the same assembly with 
Communists and walked out in a 
body, pursued by the triumphant 
hoots of the Reds. 

Some observers here hope that de 
Gaulle’s hard-hitting address to the 
French Army in Strasbourg will 
eventually rally the wavering ele- 
ments in it to unconditional support 
of the régime, thus virtually eliminat- 
ing any risk of full-scale civil war. 
The conversion, if it occurs, cannot 
be expected overnight. The immedi- 
ate reaction of de Gaulle’s military 
audience was chilly, the second time 
in a month that the legendary de 
Gaulle magic has failed to work on 
a French crowd (the other case was 
Marseilles). 

“There‘s nothing to hope for from 
de Gaulle,“ the crypto-Communist 
Libération commented after his 
Strasbourg speech. “He is getting to 
resemble Hindenburg more every 
day.” It would be hard to find a 
more absurd analogy than that be- 
tween de Gaulle and the wooden 
old Prussian marshal, but the anal- 
ogy between France in 1961 and 
Germany in 1932, thanks in part to 
the Communists, is beginning to seem 
painfully accurate. 
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“A beguiling book... You 
can look at it profitably for hours 
on end....Admirable profile of our 
arts and crafts and letters.” 
—CHARLES POORE, N.Y. Times 
129 illus. 26 in color, 844" x 11” 
$10.00 


THE AMERICAN MUSE 
by Henri Dorra 


Introduction by 
Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 


“Never before has this 
prodigious architectural 


career been analyzed so com- 
pletely and sensitively.”—ALLAN 
TEMKO, N.Y. Times. A stunning gift, 
lavishly illustrated. $12.50 


THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF MICHELANGELO 
by James S. Ackerman 
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* Pronunciation optional 


In format and color, this 
spectacular new volume rivals any 
art book! Life’s famous artist with 
the camera reveals his own tech- 
niques in a lavish 9” x 12” book, 
with 80 spectacular color pages. 
$10.00 


COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Eliot Elisofon 


A breathtaking text-and- 


picture book! Page after full 
page displays the ageless glories of 
this beautiful country. 19] plates; 5 
maps; 10” x 124%” $25.00 


THE WONDERS 
OF FRANCE | 
by René Huyghe and 
Francois Cali 


raphies of Indian leaders... . An 
important and absorbing book.” 
—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated $5.95 


THE PATRIOT CHIEFS 
A Chronicle of American 
Indian Leadership 


by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 


THE VIKING PRESS At all booksellers 








Everybody’s favorite 
heroine is back! The city of 
London, in some of Bemelmans’ 
most glorious full-color paintings, 
is the setting of Madeline’s newest 
adventures. A gift for all Madeline 
(and Bemelmans) fans. $3.50 


MADELINE 
IN LONDON 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


“Altogether, a delightful 
collection, sometimes serious, 
sometimes diverting. And never run- 
of-the-mill.’-—ROSEMARY BENET, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. A 
wonderful omnibus of her best, old 
and new. $6.95 


A MARIANNE MOORE 
READER 


“A novel that an intelli- 
gent man can read atten- 


tively without feeling that he is 
slumming, and that is more than 
you can say for most novels that are 
published.”—PAUL PICKREL, Harper's 


$4.50 
THE OLD MEN 
AT THE ZOO 
by Angus Wilson 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 
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HE GREATEST PORTION of the Presi- 

dent’s time is spent on foreign 
affairs, it has been repeatedly said. 
We have no right to blame him for 
concentrating his energies on world 
politics but we are grateful to him 
for having recently reminded the 
nation that domestic politics is still 
very much with us. 

The proper combination of stimu- 
lants and controls our economy needs 
for healthy growth demands as much 
attention as the balance of will with 
Soviet Russia. Nothing on earth can 
stop our electioneering process and 
during the first term of a President, 
more than ever, all elected leaders 
are candidates running for office. It 
was both as the man who heads the 
nation and as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency that Mr. 
Kennedy took a quick tour West 
and delivered some _ impressive 
speeches. 

True, neither the President nor 
his large, live audiences could get 
away from the Berlin Wall, or from 
the balance of will with Soviet Rus- 
sia. He spoke as one who is in- 
tolerant of sweeping simplifications 
in terms of either/or, and who re- 
fuses to see the tasks ahead in terms 
of unmanageable, suicidal absolutes. 
As a man who wants to exercise his 
freedom and not just orate about it, 
he came out with all the authority 
and prestige of his office against 
those who believe that we have only 
two choices: “appeasement or war, 
suicide or surrender, humiliation or 
holocaust, to be either Red or dead.” 

These were good, forceful words. 
A man like the President, who wants 
to use his power in order to further 
the nation’s freedom, must know 
how to avoid the entrapment of the 
two phony choices. He must reserve 
to himself the greatest possible mar- 
gin of initiative if each particular 


difficulty that faces him is to be over- 
come. Berlin, for instance. The Presi- 
dent has unmistakably stated that 
he cherishes having a plurality of 
choices at his disposal. It is a trial 
that never ends, where no decision 
is ever likely to be free of great risk 
or to exonerate him from further de- 
cisions. Only one thing is clear to 
him and to the whole nation: every 
one of these decisions has to be his. 

The nation can now confidently 
wait for the President to practice 
what he has so forcefully stated. The 
wait will not be long, for the situa- 
tions where the President's power of 
free and responsible decision must 
test itself are already too many, both 
in the domestic and in the interna- 
tional arenas. The statements he has 
recently made reinforce our belief 
that the President is equal to his 
formidable task. 

Meanwhile, those of us who trust 
him are becoming somewhat inured 
to certain peculiarities of his rhetoric. 
We like to think they are only a 
question of oratorical mannerism: an 
addiction to the balanced phrase 
(“while we shall negotiate freely, we 
will never negotiate freedom”), a 
tendency to keep rocking from one 
extreme to the other, as if the con- 
stant oscillations between them could 
provide a dynamic equilibrium. 

We would not be so pedantic as to 
criticize the President's style if we 
were not certain that sometimes it 
betrays rather than expresses his 
thinking: “Let us concentrate more 
on keeping enemy bombers and mis- 
siles away from our shores, and con- 
centrate less on keeping neighbors 
away from our shelters. Let us de- 
vote more energy to organizing the 
free and friendly nations of the 
world, with common trade and stra- 
tegic goals, and devote less energy to 
organizing armed bands of civilian 


guerrillas that are more likely to sup- 
ply local vigilantes than nationa! 
vigilance.” Unquestionably, the Pres- 
ident wants not just fewer vigilantes, 
but no vigilantes at all. 


HESE RIGHT-WING extremists whon: 

the President denounced in Los 
Angeles are a recurrent affliction of 
our politics. Only a short time has 
passed since the end of the McCarthy 
era. So much harm was done then 
that the nation can scarcely afford 
another round. Those possessed char- 
acters—most of them, let’s hope, un- 
knowingly—worked for the enemy as 
agents of divisiveness at home while 
besmirching the country’s reputation 
abroad. Can we allow a repeat per- 
formance so few years after the per- 
ambulations of Cohn and Schine? 

These extremists, to use the Presi- 
dent's word, must be the object of a 
quiet, constant, humorous attention. 
They will call us Communists to- 
gether with the President and his 
distinguished immediate predecessor. 
We can scarcely wait. 

We must never leave them the 
initiative to decide who are to be 
our friends. Actually, no matter how 
much noise they make or stench they 
spread, they do not exist: they have 
estranged themselves from the polit- 
ical community, and are so ignorant 
and seditious as to challenge the 
monopoly the national government 
has on the nation’s defense. 

The President has recognized these 
misguided people for what they are. 
Having done this job well, he will 
keep half an eye on them and, above 
all, we are sure, carefully avoid 
considering them as a political force 
worth being appeased. One by one, 
most of them will drift back into 
the political community, abandoning 
their grotesque secession—just «s 
happened before. 
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Mr. Kennedy’s Economic Policies 


ihe TWO DOCUMENTs that best reg- 
ister a President’s economic pol- 
icy are the Economic and the Budget 
Messages which he sends down to 
Congress in the opening weeks of 
each year’s legislative session. There- 
fore it will not be until this ap- 
proaching January that President 
Kennedy will have his best chance 
to state in rounded form his con- 
ception of the condition of the na- 
tion’s economy, prepared by eco- 
nomic advisers of his own choosing, 
and his analysis of the country’s 
finances, shaped by a Budget Direc- 
tor and a Secretary of the Treasury 
who are also the President’s men. 

In practice any incoming President 
can alter only moderately his prede- 
cessor’s final budget, especially since 
any departing administration, by 
political custom, does its best to nar- 
row the fiscal choices of its successor. 
Nevertheless, a new administration 
at the end of nearly a year of office 
constructs a record of economic per- 
formance and omission that offets 
a reasonable basis of at least provi- 
sional assessment. Mr. Kennedy had 
the political good fortune to con- 
duct his Presidential campaign in 
the midst of a recession; when he 
assumed office, unemployment hov- 
ered around seven per cent. But al- 
though recessions aid candidates, 
they injure officeholders. Hence even 
before Mr. Kennedy became Presi- 
dent Kennedy, he commissioned 
Paul Samuelson, this year’s head of 
the American Economic Association, 
to analyze the state of the economy 
and propose measures for its im- 
provement. A restrained document, 
the ensuing Samuelson Report ad- 
vocated a three-stage program: (1) a 
bundle of measures designed to ease 
credit, stimulate residential con- 
struction, and improve the unem- 
ployment-compensation system; (2) a 
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general cut in personal income taxes, 
to be applied within a given range 
at the discretion of the President; 
and (3) an extensive program of 
public works. Professor Samuelson, 
obviously cognizant of the political 
climate, suggested starting with the 
mildest measures and advancing, if 
necessary, to the stronger ones. 

A President’s appointments reveal 
a good deal about his intentions and 
something about his necessities. Mr. 
Kennedy’s economic appointments 
balanced liberals and conservatives 
after a fashion that has become 
familiar in other areas of the admin- 
istration. The Council of Economic 
Advisers is made up of three first- 
class economists, generally considered 
members of the large liberal wing of 
their profession—Walter Heller of 
Minnesota, James Tobin of Yale, 
and Kermit Gordon of Williams 
and the Ford Foundation. All were 
granted access to the President and 
were encouraged to testify freely be- 
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fore Congressional committees. On 
the other, more conservative side of 
the picture, the choice plum of the 
Treasury, the most influential oper- 
ating job, went to an Eisenhower 
holdover, C. Douglas Dillon. The 
almost equally strategic Directorship 
of the Budget went to David Bell, a 
Harvard economist of moderate 
views. 

The President’s early economic 
acts revealed a mixture of attitudes 
rather than a single clear policy. 
Early in March, Council Chairman 


Heller emphasized in testimony be- 
fore Congress the presence of sub- 
stantial quantities of idle factory 
capacity, the inadequacies of our 
recent growth achievements, and the 
necessity of “expansionary” policies. 
An incidental consequence of the 
Council’s emphasis on our recent 
economic sluggishness was the start 
of a running controversy about its 
Statistical validity between Heller 
and Arthur F. Burns, once Eisen- 
hower’s chairman of the Council. 
But the administration’s actual pro- 
posals were less than vigorous. The 
President did recommend, and Con- 
gress did ultimately pass into law, 
extension of unemployment com- 
pensation, aid to depressed areas, 
and a severely compromised mini- 
mum-wage bill. All three were shop- 
worn from repeated advocacy. 


A Prudent Approach 


The early months of the new admin- 
istration were marked by an agon- 
ized internal debate over the merits 
of the stronger medicines of tax cuts 
and public-works prograims, the sec- 
ond and the third items on Samuel- 
son’s list. The course of the debate 
revealed a strong strain of fiscal con- 
servatism in the President, a fear of 
acquiring a reputation as a heavy 
spender, and a sensitivity to criti- 
cism from the Right. Thus, though 
the President's rhetoric soared to 
heights unknown to his predecessor, 
his actual performance paralleled 
with almost eerie precision Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's response to the 
1958 recession. Like Mr. Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy reshuffled gov- 
ernment programs so as to increase 
the rate of current spending. He 
presented to veterans the unexpected 
treat of an extra government life- 
insurance dividend. But before tax 
and public-works policies he hesitat- 
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ed. Though at one point the Presi- 
dent appeared ready to give a green 
light to Senator Joseph S. Clark’s bil- 
lion-dollar program of public works, 
in the end he decided to reconsider, 
possibly as a consequence of Major 
Gagarin’s space flight and the Cuban 
fiasco. In the end the only tax pro- 
posals the President sent to Congress 
had little to do with the recession. 
These, a product of Assistant Treas- 
ury Secretary Stanley Surrey’s efforts 
to plug loopholes in expense accounts 
and foreign dividends, were buried 
in Congress. Even the tax-credit fea- 
ture earned the opposition rather 
than the support of the businessmen 
whose investment it was designed to 
encourage. The only substantial in- 
creases in spending that the Presi- 
dent proposed were for space and 
military programs. These Congress 
willingly approved. 


Shaan Wall Street Journal possibly 

excepted, no responsible observer 
can deny that the President’s ap- 
proach to the recession has been 
prudent rather than rash. Have the 
results justified the administration’s 
minimal response? According to 
many of the economic indicators, 
the country has been enjoying a 
recovery from a short and not very 


deep dip in economic activity. Dis-. 


posable income reached the hands of 
consumers at the annual rate of 
$1,923 per capita during the first 1961 
quarter. By the third quarter—July, 
August, and September—this figure 
had increased to $1,972, a mod- 
erate but encouraging advance. 
Other economic indices convey a 
similar message of cheer. Corporate 
profits are larger, business invest- 
ment has edged upward, and the 
gross national product, which in the 
first quarter barely exceeded an an- 
nual rate of $500 billion, is now in 
the neighborhood of $530 billion. 
These improvements have been ac- 
companied by a refreshing absence 
of price inflation and encouraging 
signs of restored foreign confidence 
in the soundness of the dollar. 
This does not add up to a pic- 
ture of disaster. Nevertheless, critics 
of the administration’s economic 
performance do not lack for am- 
munition. As Mr. Nixon pointedly 
remarked in a recent speech, there 
has been almost no improvement in 
unemployment, which persistently 
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exceeds six per cent. It is no doubt 
true, as Paul Samuelson has pointed 
out, that a somewhat different pat- 
tern of seasonal adjustment would 
reveal a downward trend in recent 
months, but even if the statistical 
rules were altered in the middle of 
the game, the trend is so very gentle 
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that even its continuation apparent- 
ly consigns the country to a rate of 
unemployment in excess of five per 
cent all during 1962. In the words 
of the London Economist, “Sustained 
unemployment at a rate of five per 
cent of the labor force is not an easy 
proposition to defend politically,” 
—especially, one might add, for a 
Democratic President. Moreover, 
there is considerable doubt that the 
investment plans of businessmen for 
1962, as reflected by the respected 
McGraw-Hill survey, are sizable 
enough to promise a substantial im- 
petus toward a new boom. And 
despite recent improvement, produc- 
tion in such key industries as steel 
and automobiles still is well below 
capacity. In short, there are grounds 
for fear that this recovery will 
echo other postwar revivals in stop- 
ping short of full employment either 
of the available labor force or of 
usable plant facilities. If the pessi- 
mists have the better of the argu- 
ment, it will be hard to avoid the 
conclusion that thus far, anyway, 
the Kennedy administration has 
done no more to bring about an 
enduring recovery than did Re- 
publican administrations faced with 
similar challenges. 


Clues to a Puzzle 


Why has the Democratic record been 
no better? After all, one of the ma- 
jor themes of the President’s cam- 
paign was an insistence that under 
the Republicans American economic 
growth had been dangerously slow. 
It is a fact that our growth rates 
have fallen below not just those of 
our Russian antagonist but also be- 


low those of Japan, West Germany, 
Italy, and France. It scarcely needs 
demonstration that a languid re- 
covery, of the variety that now 
seems fairly likely, will not cause the 
American economy to move ahead 
as fast as it could. Recession condi- 
tions that persist into 1962 will 
injure Democratic chances in the 
Congressional elections. Thus, it 
would appear that both the promises 
of the 1960 campaign and the exi- 
gencies of future contests make the 
President’s limited response to eco- 
nomic recession a trifle puzzling. 
However, clues to the solution of 
the puzzle are abundant. Basically 
they amount to a list of the con- 
straints upon the President’s formu- 
lation of a single-minded anti-reccs- 
sion program. The first of these 
constraints has been the difficult 
political ground over which the 
President has had to maneuver. His 
own majority could scarcely have 
been smaller. The new House of 
Representatives included fewer lib- 
eral Democrats than its predecessor. 
The threat of the familiar Republi- 
can-Southern Democratic conserva- 
tive coalition could never be far 
from a realistic leader’s calculations. 
In fact, this coalition operated on 
twenty-three important votes, and 
the President lost on sixteen of 
them. Still, it is arguable that the 
President got about as much from 
this Congress as he could have with- 
out a major appeal to the nation 
over the heads of the legislators. 
The second and the third con- 
straints upon Presidential policy 
have been economic. They con- 
cern the related dangers of inflation 
and an adverse balance of pay- 
ments. In the mid-1930’s, when John 
Maynard Keynes startled his col- 
leagues with a novel theoretical 
justification of public works and 
easy money as depression remedics, 
he conveniently assumed that infla- 
tion became a threat only after an 
economy had attained full employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, the facts of 
postwar experience fall into a less 
simple pattern. Prices often rise dan- 
gerously long before full employ- 
ment is achieved. Indeed, they have 
been known to rise even during re- 
cessions. In_ general, economists 
know what to do to check inflation. 
There is reasonable agreement a'so 
on the policies that are best cal- 
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culated to stimulate employment. 
But professional opinion is much 
less confident about what should be 
done to counter a combination of 
unemployment and rising prices. 
Nor are economists in agreement 
about the causes of this unpleasant 
phenomenon. One explanation rests 
on the identification of a certain 
tacit collusive tendency among 
unions and managements in some of 
the major manufacturing industries. 
Until quite recently at any rate, Act 
I of the union-management bargain- 
ing charade featured substantial 
union demands, outraged cries from 
employers, and the occasional dra- 
matic outlet of an actual strike 
which tidily worked off excess in- 
ventories. After a suitable interval 
of anguish, Act I concluded with a 
new contract and a substantial wage 
increase. In the second act, the af- 
flicted industry frequently raised its 
prices by an amount large enough 
to assuage its anguish with the balm 
of larger profits. The net effect of 
this combination of unions and com- 
panies was wage increases in excess 
of productivity gains and a substan- 
tial push to price inflation. 


Tr IS NOT at all easy to handle this 

variety of cost-push inflation. In 
a rather gingerly way the British are 
experimenting with a “wage pause.” 
The Scandinavian countries and 
Holland have developed complex 
systems of consultation and arbitra- 
tion. Thus far President Kennedy 
has engaged in the jawbone tech- 
nique of admonishment and persua- 
sion addressed to both managements 
and unions. It is not proven whether 
this technique deserves credit for 
heading off a steel price increase 
because it is uncertain that the steel 
producers planned to make one at 
this time. What is certain is the im- 
pact of this inflationary bias upon 
anti-recession policy. Anti-recession 
measures tend to be less ambitious 
and to be halted earlier because one 
of the policymaker’s eyes is fixed 
upon the threat of resumed inflation. 

Caution is all the more appealing 
when past, present, or impending 
American price rises are combined 
with an adverse balance of payments 
and a consequential drain upon 
American gold reserves. American 
inflation has the effect of making 
American goods more expensive and 
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less competitive in foreign markets 
and foreign goods cheaper and more 
competitive in American markets. 
Sooner or later, short-term funds— 
and gold—leave the United States. 
The American stock of gold is sub- 
stantial but finite, and it has been 
decreasing for several years. The 
domestic political repercussions of 
gold losses include cries for higher 
domestic tariffs and new arguments 
for the chronic opponents of foreign- 
aid programs. One of the President’s 
early achievements was to check the 
flight of foreign balances and to re- 
store confidence in the dollar. Nev- 
ertheless, the problem persists. In 
fact, in the third quarter of this year 
our payments deficit rose fifty per 
cent from the second quarter. 


Good or Great? 


In combination, the inflation threat 
and the balance-of-payments menace 
pose a pretty problem. Measures 
that counter recession have an 
undesirable tendency to promote 
inflation and increase trading defi- 
cits. On the other hand, application 
of the precepts of sound finance 
frequently does protect the balance 
of payments and contain prices, but 
only at the cost of much continuing 
unemployment. It has seemed in the 
last year that we are hovering un- 
comfortably between the Keynesian 
and the pre-Keynesian, neo-classical 
worlds. In the Keynesian world, 
what matters is the total demand for 
goods and the volume of employ- 
ment. In the neo-classical world, 
what counts is price stability, cost 
adjustments, and balanced trade. 
The demands of our foreign pol- 
icy are the final constraint upon the 











President. Our expanded space and 
defense budgets are designed to 
catch up with the Russians and ex- 
pand our ability to wage conven- 
tional wars. The possibility that 
such funds might be required must 
have complicated the administration’s 
anti-recession policy. Once they were 





appropriated, they served as a peer- 
less substitute for public works. 
Military equipment soon obsolesces 
and the customers always want more. 

These limitations on Presidential 
choice are formidable. Nevertheless, 
they explain rather than fully justi- 
fy administration economic policy. 
The economy is not in satisfactory 
condition. It is doubtful whether 
recovery is proceeding at a satisfac- 
tory rate to an acceptable conclu- 
sion, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment has not been adequately met. 
It is the mark of the good politician 
that he recognizes the boundaries of 
possibility. Such recognition enables 
the good politician to win what he 
can (as President Kennedy won a 
major housing act), compromise 
when he must (as in minimum-wage 
legislation), and suffer unavoidable 
defeat with a grace that diminishes 
its impact (as the President handled 
rejection by Congress of long-term 
foreign-aid appropriations). It is the 
sign of the great politician that he 
commands the arts of public leader- 
ship that expand the number of 
choices among which he can select 
and choose the battlefields upon 
which to maneuver. Thus the great 
politician wins more often, compro- 
mises on more favorable terms, and 
loses less frequently. To the surprise 
of no one, the President has earned 
in economic policy the badge of the 
good politician. 

Although it is still early to say 
whether he is going to be a great 
politician, two of the tests that 
now face President Kennedy should 
lead eventually to an answer. The 
first is the President’s conduct of 
the trade-policy battle. If he ex- 
tracts from Congress the authority 
that successful negotiation with the 
Common Market countries requires, 
he will triumph over the massed 
protectionist interests of the entire 
country and the jealous insistence 
by Congress upon its traditional 
prerogatives in trade policy. Similar- 
ly, the President will need to offer 
a stronger program to handle per- 
sistent unemployment than he has 
advanced thus far. The manner in 
which he rises to these challenges 
may tell us a year or so from now 
whether he is the great politician 
whom the times demand or merely 
the good politician who is the best 
we have available. 
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Tariffs and Trade: 
The Decision Must Be Made 


BERNARD D. NOSSITER 


WASHINGTON 
_ CAPITAL is getting ready for 
another Great Debate. This term 
has come to mean almost any pro- 
posal generating noise, but the com- 
ing struggle over a new law to govern 
the nation’s foreign trade is more 
likely than most to justify the cliché. 
Its repercussions go beyond the paro- 
chial questions of tariffs on baseball 
gloves or relief for clothing workers 
made jobless by Japanese imports. 
The trade debate will touch the 
most sensitive nerves of the new 
isolationists, sharpen national con- 
cern over unemployment, affect the 
future of President Kennedy’s Al- 
liance for Progress with Latin Amer- 
ica, and resound in the often dis- 
cordant concert of western nations. 
“The scope and character of the 
tariff negotiating authority which 
the administration will obtain from 
Congress may well influence the 
course of history, both economic and 
political, for years to come.” This 
judgment of Canada’s finance min- 
ister, Donald Fleming, is echoed in 
the White House and along Em- 
bassy Row. 


sae DEBATE will be opened off- 
cially on December 6, when Presi- 
dent Kennedy is scheduled to address 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in New York. The follow- 
ing day he is to deliver a variation 
on the same theme in Miami before 
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the AFL-clo convention. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s message is expected to boil 
down to this: the twenty-seven-year- 
old Trade Agreements Act, one of 
Cordell Hull’s proudest creations, is 
now obsolete. The President needs 
much broader powers over tariffs in 
a new economic world. 

The central fact of this new world 
is the reduction of trade barriers 
between Europe’s booming nations. 
But while the Europeans are dis- 
mantling tariff walls among them- 
selves, they are preserving the bar- 
riers against outside nations. The 
European Economic Community— 
West Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—have started a round of tar- 
iff cuts that will wipe out all barriers 
against each other’s non-farm goods 
sometime between 1966 and 1970. 
Against the rest of the world, they 
are jointly raising a new barrier mid- 
way between the high walls of France 
and Italy and the lower hurdles of 
Germany and the Benelux trio. Simi- 
larly, the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation’s Outer Seven—Britain, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden—have also 
begun to abolish tariffs against each 
other’s goods while retaining their 
separate levies against outsiders. 

Britain, fearful of being cut off 
from the lucrative markets of the 
Six, has now applied to join the 
Common Market; in one form or 


another, the rest of the Seven will 
follow this lead. In prospect is a 
single market of 260 million persons 
with a technology as advanced as thit 
of the United States, with appetites 
supported by a gross cash income 
three-fifths as big as ours—and all of 
this surrounded, like the United 
States, by a single tariff wall. 

The former African colonies «| 
the Six are associated with the Com- 
mon Market and can at least look 
forward to tariff-free entry for their 
produce. But their rival produces 
of tropical products in the develop- 
ing nations of Latin America and 
Asia will be at a competitive disac- 
vantage. 

From the narrowest of standpoints, 
a big United States market is threai- 
ened. This country’s sales to the 
thirteen were $5.7 billion in 1960. 
And since the thirteen nations that 
have organized for economic purposes 
in Europe were growing about sixty 
per cent faster than the United States 
during the 1950's, anything that 
might threaten the prospects for in- 
creased sales in the future is a very 
serious matter indeed. 

Here is the shape of the threat: 
Before the Europeans began meshing 
their economies, an American and a 
German machine-tool maker both 
had to face the same tariff in France. 
After integration is completed, the 
German will have a five to fifteen 
per cent price advantage. To be sure, 
this example oversimplifies drastical- 
ly. The common outside tariff will 
be low or nonexistent on many 
products. But a long line of Ameri- 
can exports—ranging through ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, wheat, 
and manufactured chemicals—could 
be hit hard. To get inside these walls 
and take better advantage of Eu- 
rope’s boom, American corporations 
have raised their investment in 
European plants to $6.6 billion, al- 
most a fourfold increase since 195%. 

Beyond these specifically commer- 
cial considerations is the administra- 
tion’s effort to strengthen the unity 
of the western nations. The Presi- 
dent’s ability to induce greater for- 
eign-aid contributions from Europe, 
to gain more support for the dollar, 
and to influence many other foreign- 
policy concerns is directly related to 
his bargaining power over trade. The 
United States is the world’s most glit- 
tering market. An offer of easicr 
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access to this market is a bargaining 
counter of great dimensions. 
Moreover, this approach can help 
solve the marketing problems of the 
disadvantaged Latins and Asians. 
Under the “most favored nation” 
policy, any reductions in United 
States or European tariffs reached 
in such bargaining is extended auto- 
matically to these other nations. 


Presidential Powers 


In its simplest form, the Trade 
Agreements Act empowers the Presi- 
dent to exchange reductions in 
American tariffs for equivalent cuts 
by foreign nations. Since the Act’s 
passage in 1934, the once high Amer- 
ican tariffs have been reduced by 
about sixty per cent. But the legisla- 
tion has lost its potency. Since 1948, 
Congress has been adding provisions 
that curtail the President’s discre- 
tionary powers to cut tariffs. 

Within the administration, ofh- 
cials are wrestling over the details 
of the kind of new authority the 
President needs. Agreement is emerg- 
ing on a proposal that may be sum- 
marized this way: Instead of limiting 
the President’s authority to cut tariffs 
by the fifteen or twenty per cent 
that Congress has been granting, 
empower him to wipe out gradually 
all tariffs on a broad range of goods 
in which the United States and the 
Common Market are dominant; per- 
mit him to cut in half the tariffs on 
other goods; enable the government 
to negotiate across the board, elimi- 
nating the “peril point” provision 
for setting a minimum tariff level on 
every one of the thousands of items 
to be negotiated; restrict use of the 
escape clause to restore levies for in- 
dustries claiming injury from tariff 
concessions. 

For workers and plants made idle 
by imports, the administration would 
provide loans or grants, technical 
help, and fast tax write-offs to stimu- 
late purchase of new, more competi- 
tive equipment or to enable them to 
go into some other industry. Their 
unemployed workers would get longer 
jobless benefits, retraining in new 
skills) and moving allowances to 
help them find new jobs. 

When this ambitious program 
reaches Congress, the ensuing clamor 
is sure to be loud. Some of the noise 
has already begun. Representative 
Frank T. Bow (R., Ohio) has warned 
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that the administration intends to 
“encourage foreign competition, ex- 
pose American industry to bank- 
ruptcy and American workers to 
joblessness, establish a Federal eco- 
nomic program for the control and 
direction of injured industry and a 
kind of super training and employ- 
ment agency for the displaced men 
and women.” And all this will be 
done, he warned, for the sake of “‘in- 
ternational political policies of the 
State Department group.” 
Conventional wisdom in the cap- 
ital holds the forces of protection 
are on the rise; that the administra- 
tion will be lucky to win even a 
simple extension of its existing 
power. A genuine assessment of the 
conflicting interests is more complex. 
American industry, big corpora- 
tions and small, has a sizable stake, 
directly or indirectly, in foreign mar- 
kets or foreign plants. It is no acci- 
dent that Mr. Kennedy is launching 
his program before the NAM. The 
administration passionately wants 
business support for its big move. 
But business lobbyists in Washington 
have warned that most corporations 
will be unenthusiastic unless Ken- 
nedy agrees not to press his proposed 
tax increases on the earnings of 
their foreign subsidiaries. This may 
be a smoke screen. The odds are 





strong that the conservatives who 
dominate the House Ways and Means 
Committee will eliminate all but the 
most limited features of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign tax proposals as one of 
their first bits of business. 

The position of large corporations 
is anomalous. Many are rushing to 
invest abroad. From a short-term 
view, this solves the problem of 
European trade barriers; a firm leaps 
the wall and sells behind it. But 
from a long-range point of view, this 
solves nothing. Ultimately, the Amer- 
ican firms manufacturing in Europe 


want to bring home their franc, 
mark, and pound profits in dollars. 
But first the European countries 
must earn the dollars through trade 
in the United States. This considera- 
tion should put these corporations 
strongly in the liberal-trade camp. 
In business, however, the logic of a 
long-range interest is often less than 
compelling in the short run. 

Some big firms with large over- 
seas stakes have become hypnotized 
by their own rhetoric at _ the 
collective-bargaining table. Having 
repeatedly told their unions that low- 
wage foreign competition makes do- 
mestic pay increases impossible, these 
firms are in a poor position to plump 
for more liberal trade—despite the 
findings of the business-supported Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
that raw-materials costs (generally 
higher overseas) tend to be twice as 
important as labor costs in the pro- 
duction of manufactured goods. 

If some large corporations favor 
liberalization, smaller firms will be 
highly vocal on the protectionist 
side. Makers of plywood, cordage, 
pottery, bicycles, glass, and textiles 
will join a loud chorus demanding 
more, not less protection. These firms 
already regard themselves as victims 
of import competition. They can be 
counted on to bombard their Con- 
gressmen steadily and effectively. 
With unemployment persisting stub- 
bornly, these firms will find increas- 
ing support among workers. 


§ gee ROLE of labor will be one of 
the decisive factors in the out- 
come of the trade debate. Surpris- 
ingly, the administration can breathe 
quite comfortably here. President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO was 
scheduled to restate labor’s support 
for a liberal trade policy at a pio- 
neering labor-trade conference spon- 
sored by his friend President A. J. 
Hayes of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The 1Am’s three- 
day meeting at the end of November 
was specifically designed to dampen 
the enthusiasm in its own ranks for 
boycotts on certain foreign goods, to 
stress the job-creating aspect of ex- 
ports, and promote measures for 
re-employing workers made jobless 
by imports. Labor’s top leaders will 
exert all their influence to keep the 
rank and file in line. But in a steel 
local that blames imports for the 
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number of its members who find 
themselves unemployed, it is ques- 
tionable how much influence speeches 
at the top will have. As Ralph Hel- 
stein, the president of the Packing- 
house Workers, says, “| can explain 
endlessly how our guys get jobs from 
exports, even how imports make jobs 
because we process the beef. But how 
effective do you think this is with a 
laid-off worker in Boston who sees 
Australian lamb at his butcher?” 

The AFL-clo’s resolve to cam- 
paign and educate for liberal trade 
will vanish unless the administration 
works vigorously for “trade adjust- 
ment”—the retraining and other 
measures to help workers displaced 
by imports. One strategist in labor’s 
high command says privately, “I’ve 
pushed, out of conviction, as hard 
as I can to keep the movement on a 
liberal path. But if we can’t get a 
program to help our people into ex- 
panding fields, I’ll be the first to urge 
that we go down the protectionist 
route.” 


Doubt in the House 


The key to the situation in Congress 
is the unruly House. Senators, with 
a six-year term and a wider constit- 
uency, generally can and do take a 
broader view, especially since so 
many of them are in the administra- 
tion’s corner. Hale Boggs of New 
Orleans will lead the administra- 
tion’s battle in the House. A shrewd 
and intelligent man, Boggs exudes an 
optimism about his assignment that 
is not shared elsewhere on the Hill. 
He insists that. protectionist senti- 
ment is no greater than it was in 
1958, when Congress last extended 
the President's tariff-cutting author- 
ity. “It was billed as a terrific fight 
then,” he said recently, “but we won 
by a lopsided vote. Certainly there's 
more unemployment now, but it’s 
largely concentrated in the same 
areas. Because of the Common Mar- 
ket, there’s more interest in a mean- 
ingful trade program than ever be- 
fore. The fight won’t be any easier, 
but it can be won.” 

Skeptics assert that the 1958 row 
was a hollow victory for liberal 
traders because Congress tightened 
the clamps on the President’s power. 
Doubters also argue that hostility to 
lower trade barriers rises geometri- 
cally as unemployment increases. 
Moreover, the President this time 
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plans to ask for a much more sweep- 
ing authority than Congress has ever 
been willing to grant. The death of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn is a blow. He 
could swing a score of Southern Con- 
gressmen—liberal traders in the days 
when exported cotton was king and 
protectionist in recent years with the 
flight of the textile industry to the 
South. Rayburn’s heir apparent, 
John McCormack of Boston, is not 


‘noted for his soothing touch. 


On the other side, the protection- 
ists may for the first time attempt 
a fight to pass their own bill rather 
than to dismember the President’s 
proposals. Congressman Bow has 
fashioned an amazing document that 
would virtually compel the President 
to impose higher tariffs against any 
competing foreign goods produced 
by cheaper labor. That covers just 
about everything. 

For all these reasons, friends of 
the administration’s proposal are 
dubious about its chances this year. 
However, they want the fight to be 
made. If Congress passes and the 
President vetoes an unacceptable 
bill, they argue, the heated debate 
will help educate a largely apathetic 
electorate and build up pressures for 
Kennedy’s plan in the next Congress. 
Nothing is lost by a year’s delay on 
these terms, they contend, because 
no negotiations can take place with 
Europe until after the British entry 
is settled, probably in late 1963. 

There is still another force at 
work whose strength is unknown— 
the radical Right. These simplistic 
patriots with their suspicion of all 
things foreign, their romantic yearn- 
ings for a rural, Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ica walled off from the world by two 
oceans, could be a bulwark for the 
protectionists. 


Legalized Cartels? 


The toppling of trade barriers could 
produce some unsuspected results. 
The first response of many business- 
men may be an effort to gain govern- 
ment approval for what in effect are 
legalized cartels with their opposite 
numbers in Europe, parceling out 
shares of the market and minimizing 
the risks of competitive prices. The 
aluminum companies have already 
openly suggested such a scheme, and 
last spring an important group of 
businessmen was urging the govern- 
ment to take a more relaxed view of 


the anti-trust law’s application to 
overseas operations. 

In Europe, standard propagandi 
holds that integrating economies has 
revitalized competition. However, 
more sophisticated observers believe 
that protectionist French business- 
men accepted the rigors of lowe 
tariffs when they learned that their 
opposite numbers in Germany were 
as amenable to “orderly” markets 
as themselves. 

Then too, freer trade, like its 
analogue, convertible currencies 
inevitably means the U.S. will have 
to surrender some control over it; 
own fiscal, social, and monetary pol)- 
cies. The spectacle of Germany's 
Economic Affairs Minister Ludwig 
Erhard vetoing a proposed rise in 
the U. S. minimum wage may soun:| 
farfetched. But anyone who has 
watched the Kennedy administra- 
tion temper its social objectives 
according to its view of the balance- 
of-payments problem will not find 
this notion so outlandish. 

As Europe’s productivity rises to 
close the gap with the United States, 
our costs and prices can’t stray far 
from those on the Continent. The 
Kennedy decision to embark on a 
sweeping new trade program would 
establish a degree of economic inter- 
dependence in the West with im- 
plications that are still obscure. 


_ Kennedy makes his 
move this year or next—and the 
Congressional obstacles have led 
some of his advisers to urge a delay— 
make it he certainly will. The for- 
eign-policy requirements alone are 
compelling. There is also a good 
chance that the move could help the 
administration deal with two other 
problems, the balance of payments 
and the lagging rate of economic 
growth. The administration is con- 
vinced that lower trade barriers will 
increase the U.S. trade surplus and 
so offiset the vexing deficit in other 
categories of the nation’s internation- 
al accounts. Moreover, the White 
House (like 10 Downing Street, 
where Macmillan made the same 
argument for Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market) believes that a 
sluggish domestic economy will be 
forced to a faster pace when exposed 
to the competing imports on the one 
hand and to rapidly expanding Con- 
tinental markets on the other. 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS REPORTS 


he day Congress adjourned | left for 

Western Europe, where | spent most of 
my time in Germany and Berlin. Because 
of the continuing crisis in Berlin, | thought 
it might be helpful to report on some of 
the things | did and sew and some of the 
opinions | reached as a result of my 
stay there. 

Why should we be prepared to risk 
everything over Berlin? Apart from the 
fact that the Berlin and West German 
governments are now, in my opinion, 
democratic ones, and apart from the fact 
that Hitler and the Nazis were guilty of 
inconceivable crimes against humanity, 
the reason Berlin must be defended is 
that it is the place where there is a con- 
frontation between the East and the 
West. | remember people saying during 
the Second World War, Why are we 
fighting for some unknown island in the 
Pacific? The answer was that that was 
simply where the conflict was taking 
place. If Berlin fell, West Germany would 
disintegrate, NATO would fall apart, and 
the whole of Europe would soon be 
overrun by the Communists. If this were 
to happen, | am sure that at some stage 
we too would have to go to war or else 
surrender, and since we must avoid both, 
it is essential that we insist upon our 
rights in Berlin. 

What must we do to keep Berlin free? 
While | was there | was asked to make 
a radio speech to the German people 
and in it | outlined five things which we 
must not give in on.and which are non- 
negotiable. 

First of all, we must not withdraw our 
troops from Berlin. Personally, | believe 
that Berlin can stay free only if our troops 
remain there, and | do not believe that 
U.N. control could provide for the safety 
of the city. 

Second, we must not give up our rights 
of access to Berlin, which the Russians 
agreed to on numerous occasions and 
which rights we have under various treaty 
agreements. 

Third, we must insist upon the right of 
access by Autobahn, barge, and rail for 
goods from West Germany into Berlin, 
and from Berlin to West Germany. This 
West German-West Berlin trade accounts 
for ninety-five. per cent of the trade of 
West Berlin, and if it were cut off the 
city would shrivel! and die. 

Fourth, we must keep intact the ties 
between the money, the trade, and econ- 
omies of West Berlin and West Germany 
and the western world. 

Finally, we must never agree to any 
fugitive-slave law under which we would 
return any escapees to the Communists. 


n addition to these five things, on 
which we cannot give in, we must also 
insist upon our rights of access into East 
Berlin. Under the agreements we have 
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with the Russians, Berlin is a city quite 
separate from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. In fact, at the end of the Second 
World War, our troops had advanced to 
the Elbe River, where we waited to meet 
the Soviet Army. Almost a year before 
the armies joined up there in May of 
1945, we had entered into an agreement 
with the Soviets that Germany was to be 
divided into three zones—the British, the 
American, and the Russian Zones—but 
that Berlin was to be occupied and con- 
trolled jointly by the three Allies (later 
the French were added). 

At the time the agreement about the 
division of Germany was signed, namely 
in September of 1944, our troops were 
still a long way from the Rhine. We felt 
that we probably could not get beyond 
the Rhine because the Rhine Valley is an 
area where there are high hills on both 
sides of the river and which is easily 
defended. We nonetheless were able to 
secure western Allied control over a part 
of Germany that in some places ran al- 
most two hundred miles east of the Rhine. 
At that time, everyone agreed that we 
got a very good bargain. 

Because of our great fortune in get- 
ting across the Rhine at the Remagen 
bridge, our Army was able to press on 
halfway into what was later the Soviet 
Zone and across the Elbe. At the end of 
the war we agreed with the Russians, by 
a letter from President Truman to Premier 
Stalin, that we would pull back to our 
zone, which had previously been agreed 
to, while at the same time our troops 
would go into Berlin to occupy it as a 
four-power city separate from the Soviet 
Zone. This was the agreement and the 
quid pro quo. 

Thus, we have a right in East Berlin. 
If the Russians insist on trying to make 
East Berlin a part of the Soviet Zone, we 
should insist that those areas of the 
Soviet Zone that our armies overran— 
such as Thuringia and Saxony—should 
revert to us. The Soviets, of course, would 
not agree to that, and we, of course, 
should not give up our access rights to 
East Berlin. 


n order to reach a fair settlement over 
Berlin—and such a settlement must in- 
clude the absolute guarantee of the real 
freedom of the city—we should not only 
defend our rights in Berlin as the Com- 
munists attempt to nibble them away, but 
we should also “press” against them. We 
should probe and needle and press so 
that they will be confronted from time to 
time with the question of reacting to us. 
If they stop us at the Friedrichstrasse 
from going into East Berlin, it would seem 
to me that we would not only have to 
insist on that access, but perhaps also 
punch a hole in the wall somewhere else 
in order to assert our rights. 


If they delay or try to cut off the 
flow of traffic on the Autobahn or on 
the railroad or canals into West Berlin, 
we should find ways—and there are nu- 
merous ways—to push against them. Per- 
haps we should punch one hole in the 
wall for each unnecessary delay. 

The Soviets still exercise some of their 
rights in West Berlin. For example, each 
day the Soviets send in troops to guard 
Spandau Prison in West Berlin. A Soviet 
officer still sits as one member of the 
Air Safety Committee of Tempelhof Air- 
field in West Berlin. Soviet troops come 
into West Berlin each day to guard the 
Soviet War Memorial. West Berlin still 
buys coal from Poland. About nine per 
cent of the trade of East Germany is 
from West Germany. Thus, there are 
numerous ways—including insistence on 
our access rights into East Berlin, cutting 
off trade, and probing them—which we 
can use to assure that our rights in Berlin 
are maintained. 

We can reach an honorable settlement 
over Berlin and Germany only if our 
rights are secure when we enter into 
negotiations. And if we are to reach an 
honorable settlement, it is necessary that 
we make demands on the Communists 
and not merely negotiate over their de- 
mands on us. 

We should demand, as a step to nego- 
tiations, that the wall be torn down. 

We should call for free elections in 
East Germany and in Eastern Europe. 

We should press for the ultimate re- 
unification of West Germany and the 
Soviet Zone under a peace treaty. 


he Communists are bullies. The So- 

viets have the East Germans doing their 
dirty work for them in Berlin. Ultimately 
one must deal with a bully by standing 
up to him. Failure to do so means that 
eventually he will run over us. Because 
the Russians are very good at getting 
other people to do their dirty work, it is 
my judgment that there are many ways 
in which we can press against the East 
Germans, who are the Russian agents, 
without bringing on a war, and which 
may indeed be absolutely essential if war 
is to be prevented. Just as the failure of 
the West to react to Hitler when he re- 
armed the Rhineland, when the Munich 
Agreement was signed, and when he 
took Czechoslovakia did not prevent a 
war, so any failure of the West to stand 
up to these bullies will not ensure peace 
but will instead inevitably lead to war or 
surrender. 

In my judgment, we can prevent war 
or surrender and attain a peaceful set- 
tlement only by insisting on our rights 
now. This is what President Kennedy and 
the administration are doing and in this 
| believe all Americans regardless of 
party should support them. 














How to Be an American Abroad 


— And Get Away with It 


MEG GREENFIELD 


You have a distinct feeling that something is wrong. 
Have you done anything recently to displease the super- 


visor? . 


. . Is there something about the culture that 


you don’t know? Have you violated some custom? Have 
you been personally insulting? 
—Manual prepared for the Peace Corps 


2. yage- pousTs,” they are called 
in television commercials. For 
some time now, it has been ap- 
parent that Americans going abroad 
are—or at least ought to be—plagued 
by them. Ever since the State De- 
partment started tucking reminders 
to behave ourselves into our travel 
documents and the Vice-President 
was stoned in Latin America while 
the rest of us at home were reading 
The Ugly American, it has been 
clear that Americans overseas are 
giving unintentional offense. To 
remedy this situation for travelers 
who want to be more than half-safe, 
a variety of government and private 
agencies have tried to provide some 
helpful hints. “Do . . . speak appre- 
ciatively of their culture,” we are 
urged: “Don’t . . . compare them 
unfavorably with the U.S.A.” 

Since the idea of speaking at any 
length at all while abroad is a com- 
paratively new one, it is hardly sur- 
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prising that most of us are at a loss 
about what we should say. Only 
yesterday, after all, we were assured 
that a few key phrases in the local lan- 
guage—“I have nothing to declare,” 
“I don’t understand,” “Help!’— 
would do. 

Now, all that has changed. “Peo- 
ple,” one new pamphlet explains, 
“. .. are a chief part of a country’s 
attraction. If you take the oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk with them, 
you'll find that they’re likely to be 
even more interesting than public 
monuments.” It’s a fine idea, of 
course, but people are also notori- 
ously difficult to cope with, espe- 
cially the kind we are encouraged 
to meet. For make no mistake, while 
each of us abroad is to be an “am- 
bassador,” a “diplomat,” and a 
“spokesman” from now on, our mis- 
sion is not to the Court of St. James’s. 

The imperative is clear and the 
risks. are great. “A single foolish 


action,” Life warned the American 
tourist a few years back, could dam- 
age this country “incalculably.” No 
wonder that the traveling American. 
advised to meet the people yet 
knowing that a false move here, a 
wrong word there, can result in any 
manner of unpleasantness, from : 
nasty scene with the wine steward to 
the loss of an entire subcontinent 
has been provided with professional! 
advice. Gradually a special litera- 
ture of pamphlets, handbooks, and 
seminar reports has developed tc 
meet his need. Training course, 
have been endowed to instruct him 
in the best ways of making himsel! 
agreeable to his hosts. “All over the 
U.S. last week,” Time exulted in 
1959, “the ‘Ugly American’ was be 
ing transformed into the ‘Articulate 
American.’ ” 

Businessmen, in particular, were 
reported to have seen the light. 
“There is,” as the author of an essay 
entitled Dungaree and Grey Flannel 
Diplomacy has put it, “an increasing 
awareness of the need to ‘tear down 
the fences’ between the American 
company and the local populace”-- 
hopefully, before the local populace 
tears down the American company. 
According to a study called The 
Overseas Americans, some businesses 
were even hiring outside consultants 
to brief their employees on “the so- 
cial anthropology-cultural empathy- 
human relations angle” of overseas 
activities. It is an angle which the 
authors of the same book happily 
reported to be under consideration 
all over America at the time, except 
in the U.S. Army. In Army manuals, 
the book despaired, “the search for 
cultural empathy is rendered sim- 
ply as ‘consideration for others.’ ” 


A LOOK at the military literature 

available on the subject cer- 
tainly does reveal some old-fashioned 
tendencies. Concessions are not made, 
for example, to the ingestion of 
exotic native dishes (“Don’t take 
chances”). Friendships are to be 
formed on the basis of mutual liking 
rather than as an arm of foreign 
policy (“You'll find these people 
good company. . . . Make friends 
with them. You won’t regret it’). 
And the possibility of an American 
abroad being more sinned against 
than sinning has yet to be entirely 
discounted (“A word of caution 
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about buying oriental rugs . . .”). 
What is most striking, though, is the 
hit-or-miss quality of it all. Outside 
the services, in contrast, the respon- 
sibility for the guidance of Ameri- 
cans abroad has gradually become a 
science—a trend which might have 
been foreseen when a study described 
as The Art of Overseasmanship 
sought to isolate something called 
the “X-factor” for American travel- 
ers—the factor of success. With sci- 
ence, of course, have come precision 
and system. While some of the sim- 
pler lay guides had been fairly spe- 
cific, even furnishing instant answers 
for Americans who had the misfor- 
tune to be asked political questions 
while abroad (“Does the U.S. intend 
to help liberate the Soviet satellites? 
That depends on what you mean by 
‘help’ . . .”), much continued to be 
left to the traveler’s own instinct 
and imagination. 

Now, however, and perhaps in the 
nick of time, a definitive, scientific 
study called Working Effectively 
Overseas has appeared, along with a 
companion volume called Jnstruc- 
tional Situations. Prepared for the 
use of Peace Corps volunteers by 
the American Institute of Research, 
these books handily sum up recent 
American thinking on the subject 
and could prove as useful to the 
tourist as to the Peace Corps volun- 
teer. Under the direction of sociol- 
ogist Harley Preston and experimen- 
tal psychologist Paul Spector, a team 
of researchers has managed in some 
four hundred pages to deal thor- 
oughly with every overseas predica- 
ment the reader can imagine—and 
with many he cannot. In a way, the 
culminating point in the art-science 
of overseasmanship has been reached 
in this study. 


The Price of Good Will 


In Working Effectively Overseas, any- 
one familiar with the literature for 
overseas Americans will immediately 
recognize advances on several major 
fronts. Take the matter of health. 
At one extreme there are the precau- 
tions of the armed forces’ handbooks. 
Midway, studies such as The Over- 
seas Americans, while commiserating 
with the ailing traveler, manage to 
suggest that “.. . the health problem 
is often less a matter of medicine 
than of psychology—with overtones 
of nationalism.” It has remained for 
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the present study, however, to take 
the final step, from “It’s your fault” 
to “It’s your problem.” For while 
major health hazards are to be 
avoided, we are advised that in con- 
flicts between contaminated food 
and an offended host “It may be 
worth making the sacrifice of a day 


or so of diarrhetic discomfort in or- 
der to gain good will...” 

Even more remarkable than the 
breakthrough in ideas is the refine- 
ment of the science itself. The first 
part of Working Effectively Over- 
seas formulates some general princi- 
ples on the basis of anecdotes offered 
by Americans who have lived 
abroad (“The foreigner should make 
himself accessible to indigenous per- 
sons so that further interaction can 
take place”). The second part per- 
mits the reader to test himself on 
how well he is doing. Previous 
studies, to be sure, have employed 
such methods as a Louis Harris 
and Associates test for “cultural em- 
pathy” with resultant ratings of 
“High,” “Medium High,” and’ so 
on, but so carefully has the science 
now been worked out that hypo- 
thetical problems may be solved and 
actually graded on handy answer 
sheets at the back of the book. One 
may earn up to five points on a scale 
ranging from “Ineffective” to “Out- 
standing” in such subjects as “Dem- 
onstrating Interest in Persons,” 
“Cultivating Chance Contacts with 
Indigenous Persons,’ and “Using 
Appropriate Motivational Tech- 
niques.” 


HE FORMAT of Working Effective- 

ly Overseas is simple and straight- 
forward. First the ‘“Problem-situa- 
tion” is given. Next, “Your Role” is 
indicated, followed by “Other's 
Role,” which predicts the way the 
people you have antagonized (gen- 


erally you have antagonized some- 
one) will react to the way you react. 
Then you are on your own. For ex- 
ample, the PCV (Peace Corps Volun- 
teer) is traveling with a biochemist, an 
assistant, and a boy—all indigenous 
—when the assistant starts to shout 
at the boy as if he were a servant. 
The PCV says, “Here, I'll get you 
the water, leave the boy alone—he’s 
had a harder day than we have.” As 
a result of his remark, “The assist- 
ant and the biochemist look very 
displeased.” That, in case you 
weren't sure, is the problem. 

In this case the PCV’s role is to 
“react” to the displeasure he has 
caused. Fortunately, the biochemist 
and the assistant “will accept apol- 
ogies.” But, if the PCV “says any- 
thing additionally offending, they 
will withdraw.” “Possible Behaviors” 
are then indicated, which are di- 
vided into “a) Effective” and “b) In- 
effective.” Effective behavior in this 
case includes 1) apologizing imme- 
diately for “thoughtlessness in inter- 
fering with local practice’ and 2) 
explaining “that few people in the 
United States have servants; that he 
is inexperienced in dealing with 
such situations; and he hopes they 
will help him learn to behave more 
appropriately.” There follows a dis- 
cussion of the “Relevance of Be- 
havior Requirements” and finally a 
section on “Cultural Variations.” 


Confessions of Failure 


Those who may question the ne- 
cessity for such a detailed hand- 
book would do well to glance 
through the confessions of failure 
and ineptitude that pervade the 
real-life anecdotes in Working Ef- 
fectively Overseas and ponder what 
harm the uninstructed American 
has been doing our image abroad. 
“I took a picture of a native open- 
air soup kitchen,” one man con- 
fesses, “and the proprietor appeared 
and threw hot soup on me... . there 
should have been common courtesy 
on my part in introducing myself 
to the proprietor and asking per- 
mission to take the picture.” “I had 
been assigned a hut in the midst 
of the settlement,” another writes. 
“The natives wandered in and out 
of this hut and would settle down 
for hours at a time just to stare at 
me, without talking. I allowed my- 
self to become irritated.” “I kidded 
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a sheikh,” another adinits; “. . . the 
sheikh reproached me.” 

There are, of course, also some 
cases of persons who took appropri- 
ate and effective action even before 
the present volumes were available 
for guidance, but it is by no means 
sure that they were finally able to 
solve their problem; completely. 
Consider the American who knew 
exactly what to do when the in- 
digenous director of agriculture 
drove the jeep in which they were 
traveling into the sand and was 
unable to drive it out. Even though 
the American could have maneu- 
vered the jeep out of difficulty, he 
made no attempt to do so, but pre- 
pared instead “to spend the night 
in the bush.” “The Director did not 
lose face,” he reports, “and we had 
a chance to become better acquaint- 
ed.” Without benefit of the hand- 
book, however, even this man prob- 
ably did not know (and still may 
not) that there were ways to get out 
of the bush. For although the au- 
thors explicitly state that it would 
be inappropriate and insulting for 
an American in a similar situation 
to imply that he could drive the car 
free, they do permit him to hike to 
the nearest village and try to prevail 
upon the local townspeople to come 
back and help him pull the car from 
the sand. 

It will be obvious by now that the 
task of getting along abroad is not 
for the impulsive or the untutored, 
and those who hope to make do 
with what common sense they have 
may be the most dangerous of all. 
It is not enough for the American 
to act kindly, the book informs us. 
He must always ask himself, “Does 
this show that I have this person’s 
interests in mind?” And no matter 
how well motivated he may be, if 
an act fails to win a friend its mo- 
tive “is of less importance than its 
interpretation as ineffective behav- 
ior.” Effective behavior, on the 
other hand, pays off (“The man’s 
gratitude was heartwarming, and the 
story got into the press”), and may 
even be based on half-truths (“It 
established the opinion that I was 
interested in the indizenous people 
and their culture”). Effective be- 
havior as set forth in the book is 
what must always be foremost in the 
American mind. “The stench is 
overwhelming. There are flies and 


mosquitoes and a mangy dog... 
food sits on the ground covered with 
insects and eating implements are 
obviously filthy. Only the woman of 
the house is there. She has a fester- 
ing infection on her face. . . . Your 
Role: . . . it is important that you 


make a good impression.” 


‘Merciful Limits’ 
The most obvious way to make a 
good impression, as everybody 


‘knows, is to adapt to the physical 


requirements of the particular cul- 
ture at hand. The cultural effect of 
eating other people’s cooking—King 
George and the hot dog, Governor 
Rockefeller and the blintz—has long 
been understood, and the current 
study adds little to the pioneer 
thinking already done in this field. 
The American abroad, however, 
may find himself presented with 
some pretty unpalatable concoctions, 
and Working Effectively Overseas 
does suggest some guidelines for 
dealing with such situations. Under 
no circumstances should the Ameri- 
can try, as one lady did, to stuff the 
food through cracks in the floor (“I 
was observed”). If worse comes to 
worst, the PCV may say that in our 
country fishheads are reserved for the 
ladies (if he is a man) or for the gen- 
tlemen, (if the PCV is a woman). 
This would be a low trick if an 


American of the opposite sex hap- 
pened to be present, but the possi- 
bility isn’t mentioned. 

Adapting to another culture may 
cost the traveler a good deal more 
than nausea. “The American should 
adopt indigenous social forms and 
conventions when appropriate,” we 
are informed, and customs, it turns 
out, can be just as difficult as fish- 
heads to dispose of. Sometimes, 
it is true, they can be fun—“The 


moments I enjoyed the most were 
those spent squatting down on my 
haunches Indian style’—but more 
often they raise prickly psychologi- 
cal and moral questions. It’s one 
thing to learn about a culture, o1 
even to seem to appreciate it—steps 
that most handbooks, including 
those of the Army, suggest we take. 
But it’s quite another thing to gei 
mixed up personally in native ways 
as the more advanced texts would 
have us do. For one thing, native 
ways are different. “Fairness,” for 
example, “is a function of each so- 
ciety’s values.” Accordingly, “It may 
be fair to chop off a hand for steal 
ing in one place.” Function or not 
it’s the sort of thing that could ge: 
a person down after a while, and 
though Working Effectively Over- 
seas, like the studies that preceded 
it, throws in the towel when it comes 
to completely redoing the traveler's 
personality for his trip, it reminds 
him that he himself “will tend to 
judge others’ behavior from his own 
cultural point of view.” 

There are, however, certain merci- 
ful limits. It is not necessary, for 
example, to permit a laborer to be 
beaten to death with a pole in your 
presence; nor in polygamous coun- 
tries need one accede to the indig- 
enous suggestion that he take on a 
few concubines. In the latter case 
the American would do well to be 
ready with an “appropriate reason” 
for his refusal, since no good can 
come of compounding one rudeness 
with another. 


‘Motivating Whom?’ 

Americans who may think that being 
diarrhetic and deferential at the 
same time is beyond their capacity to 
please will be assured that their ef- 


- forts are well worth it. For it is a 


basic premise of the new science that 
the foreign hosts on whom the Amer- 
ican guest chooses to work his charms 
will respond in a highly predictable 
manner. For better or for worse, the 
outcome of any given act will rare- 
ly vary much from what the student 
has been taught to expect. “If the 
PCV takes over, the VA [Village 
Agent] will withdraw.” If the PCV 
takes another tack, “the VA will be 
very flattered and will agree.” Which 
VA? The indigenous VA—any old 
indigenous VA. 

There are, in fact, not a few com- 
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forts in store for the student who 
takes his instruction seriously. The 
indigenous persons he deals with are 
not only highly predictable but 
pretty much interchangeable as well. 
His occasional physical agonies, if 
endured for appropriate reasons, are 
more or less guaranteed to produce 
the desired good will. What is more, 
it is clearly understood that the many 
forms of public deference to be 
learned are to be taken seriously 
only up to a point: the friendly atti- 
tudes they engender will “serve as 
general motivators that either reduce 
the need for specific motivation or 
make it easier to employ motivation- 
al techniques .. .” 


1 he authors’ contention is that 
“One cannot avoid the require- 
ment to motivate if one is to take a 
realistic view of the complexity of hu- 
man affairs.” But even accepting the 
complexity-of-human-affairs theory, 
one is likely to be somewhat be- 
wildered by all the motivation going 
on. More often than not, in fact, it 
tends to get completely out of hand. 
Take the case of the indigenous Eng- 
lish teacher who complains about the 
lack of teaching materials and who 
thinks the students are not doing well 
in English. The PCV (hypothetical), 
characteristically more concerned 
about his relationship to the teach- 
er than he is about what the teacher 
is actually saying, finds another 
splendid opportunity to do a good 
deed indigenouswise. “Here is a 
chance to do something positive 
about these complaints,” he is told. 
“Therefore it would be appropri- 
ate to give a neutral to positive 
assessment of the students’ English 
in order to help the instructor with 
his own motivational problem.” 
He must let the English teacher 
feel he has achieved good results 
with the students because “recogni- 
tion of achievement is usually effec- 
tive as a motivator.” On the other 
hand, he is cautioned, in some cul- 
tures it is really rotten form to talk 
about individual achievements. But 
even if he gets his cultures straight, 
the reader wonders, what is the PCV 
supposed to achieve? Toward what 
is he motivating whom? Is the stu- 
dents’ English good, or is it bad? 

We will never know. Questions 
of this kind are not answered in 
Working Effectively Overseas. And 
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the truth is that after the first two 
or three hundred pages, even the 
PCV’s best friend no longer knows 
what on earth he—and we—are being 
taught to achieve. 

How, for example, explain the ac- 
tivities of the eager young man in 
Series A who surprises an indigenous 
boy looking into boxes of equipment 
and books that have been arriving. 
(“There have been some recent 
thefts.) His role is to find out what's 
going on, which he does by taking an 
interest in the boy, discovering that 
he has taken correspondence courses 
in radio and sewing-machine repair, 
and deciding that the boy should be 
hired to work in the lab. In the next 
problem, we find the PCV having to 
motivate the indigenous biochemist 
into taking the boy although he had 
planned to hire someone else. After 
that the PCV has to go out and mo- 
tivate the boy’s father, who also 
doesn’t want him to have the job. 
The next problem is that the boy 
becomes overly ambitious and de- 
cides he wants to go to college. Since 
college is a very remote possibility 
for him, as is high school for that 
matter, the PCV consoles him by 
tutoring him at night. Although it 
probably won't work out, the Amer- 
ican is satisfied, since “In making 
some additional personal effort on 
behalf of the boy, the PCV will be 
demonstrating his sincere interest in 
the community and its members. He 
may be able to make new local 
friends among those who perceive 
this additional effort as an index of 
his sincerity.” And even if he fails 
to receive public credit, his efforts 
“may give the PCV a feeling of ac- 


complishment and personal satisfac- - 


tion.” Frankly, it is difficult to see 
what the PCV has to be so satisfied 
about. He raised the boy’s hopes too 
high, put one over on the biochem- 
ist as well as the boy’s father, and 
what is more failed to solve the mys- 
tery of the missing equipment. 

It might be mentioned here that 
a certain amount of other property 
disappears in the course of this 
handbook. Sometimes it may be 
chalked up to cultural variations. 
(“Personal property is respected al- 
most everywhere. The variation usu- 
ally comes in the definition of what 
is and is not personal property.”) But 
it is likely that more often things 
disappear because the hypothetical 


overseas American is so bogged 
down, what with motivating, prais- 
ing, pleasing, worrying, and making 
sure it all shows, that he simply 
doesn’t have time to pay attention to 
what’s going on. 


hppa is no relief from nagging 
doubts. We are, it seems, right 
back where we started. Why is it, 
the reader worries, that candy of- 
fered indigenous persons on page 
37 wins their favor, while candy 
offered others on page 62 provokes 
a hostile riot? How can it be eftec- 
tive to turn down a gift of pottery 
on page 65 by asking where one can 
buy some like it, whereas doing the 
same thing on page 119 of the sup- 
plement is dismissed as ineffective? 
How specific should instructions 
to indigenous persons be? Very 
specific, we are told on page 175, 
and yet what of the woman who 
on page 58 admits that overspecific 
instructions given the cook made 
her “sullen and uncooperative” and 
“permanently damaged our working 
relationship”? Tentatively, warily, 
and all the while with a grin, the 
popular American must make his 
way. And can he ever be really sure? 
Does the science work? 

Certainly the triumphs recorded in 
the handbook so far have been of a 
limited nature. The surly, sensitive, 
and hopelessly practical natives are 
still capable of impulsive counterat- . 
tack against the American’s loving- 
kindness. There are the Egyptians 
who, when they discover that the 
slides they are to be shown are not of 
“sexy girls,” riot and break the volun- 
teer’s equipment. There is the crafty 
old Village Leader who offers the 
volunteer a house and some servants 
he doesn’t want; after appropriate 
musings on local cultural habits the 
volunteer accepts them, only to dis- 
cover that if he is not to Support the 
servants’ entire families he must 
reach a separate bargain with—of all 
people—the Village Leader. 


| geese which may require chop- 

ping off a hand in some cultures, 
surely requires in ours that the other 
fellow get an even break. But maybe 
the fellow most in need of a break 
is the overseas American, and he may 
get it if, after having duly read 
these books, he puts them aside and 
relies on his common sense. 
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Mr. Reischauer 


And the Broken Dialogue 


ROBERT KARR McCABE 


Tokyo 
eo Is COLD, wet, and gray these 
autumn days. But the warmth 
with which the Japanese greeted the 
new American ambassador last spring 
still persists. When Edwin Oldfather 
Reischauer, born here in 1910, fluent 
in Japanese, and married to the 
daughter of an old and respected 
Tokyo family, arrived last April, the 
enthusiasm of the Japanese was so 
great that some editorial writers felt 
it necessary to point out that he 
was returning not as the Harvard 
scholar who understood and liked 
the Japanese, but rater as the am- 
bassador of the United States of 
America, responsible for carrying out 
policy made in Washington. The 
warning was fair enough, but after 
seven months it is apparent that Rei- 
schauer has been accepted both as 
the ambassador and the Harvard 
scholar. His ability to act effectively 
in both roles has enabled him to di- 
rect his efforts toward mending what 
he considers a dangerous state of af- 
fairs, the “broken dialogue” between 
Japanese and Americans. 

Reischauer’s concern with this 
rupture was made clear before he be- 
came ambassador in an article writ- 
ten for Foreign Affairs (October, 
1960). Discussing the riots of May- 
June, 1960, over the mutual security 
pact with the United States, the later 
mobbing of Press Secretary James 
Hagerty’s car at Haneda Airport, 
and the consequent cancellation of 
President Eisenhower’s visit, he re- 
ported that “Japanese intellectuals 
appear frustrated over their inability 
to explain their: attitude to Ameri- 
can friends.”’ Never since the end of 
the war, he wrote, “has the gap in 
understanding between Americans 
and Japanese been wider than over 
this incident.” 

Reischauer saw the demonstrations 
as the sign of a “huge discontent” 
within Japanese society. A feeling 
of alienation and loss of control 
over the course of modern Japan was 
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felt most keenly among intellectuals 


.and university students, whom Rei- 


schauer called “the would-be ideo- 
logical pathfinders and the genera- 
tion to which the future Japan 
belongs.” Most of these unhappy 
Japanese intellectuals, it must be 
noted, are Marxists, although they 
tend to be more of the classical than 
the activist variety. Since the 1920's, 
Marxism has had a powerful attrac- 
tion among educated Japanese. And 
because the Marxists were almost the 
only group that stood up to the 
militarists in the 1930's, the idea 
grew that they were the chief enemies 
of fascism and totalitarianism. Ex- 
cept for the protest riots of 1960, 
they have been largely ineffective in 
postwar years. On the whole, the in- 
tellectuals seem to regard themselves 
as critics of the existing order rather 
than as active participants in the 
shaping of public opinion. Their 
thinking is so far removed from that 
of their more aggressive counterparts 
in the West that sometimes no real 
dialogue is possible between them. 
“We can say the fault lies with the 
Japanese intellectuals for being so 
unrealistic,” Reischauer wrote in 
Foreign Affairs, “but the fault also 
lies with us for failing to under- 
stand what is in their minds.” 


HE NEW AMBASSADOR arrived in 

Japan last spring with a clear 
path. Most Japanese were ashamed 
of the gigantic protest riots of the 
previous year. They were ready to 
make amends, and Reischauer was 
the ideal man to make them to. 


Professor Kenichi Nakaya, writing in 
the Japan Times in late March, said 
“the immediate assignment is how to 
expand mutual understanding... . 
Reischauer’s appointment was a 
highly appropriate choice.” 

Soon after his arrival, the ambas- 
sador began to circulate, both in 
public and privately. He made a 
habit of dropping in at parties in the 
homes of junior officers, to get ac- 
quainted with both his own staif 
members and their Japanese friends. 
He reopened the swimming pool to 
almost all embassy employees, in- 
cluding the Japanese. (It had been 
reserved for personal use by his 
predecessor, Douglas MacArthur II.) 
Much more important, he began a 
series of informal meetings with in- 
tellectuals, including members of the 
editorial boards of the five most in- 
fluential magazines. 

Reischauer has also met informa!- 
ly with labor leaders, notably the 
head of Sohyo, Japan’s largest union 
federation, The students, however, 
are his major objective. On his micd- 
October tour of western Japan, his 
three most successful speeches were 
to students. “I try to yse a historical 
approach in my speeches to them,” 
he explains, “and to get as close as 
possible to a political speech without 
making one. It seems to be working 
out well.” All Asians revere scholars; 
this particular professor has become 
both respected and popular in Japan. 


A Tradition of Democracy 


The Nakayama dialogue, published 
by the left-of-center intellectual mag- 
azine Chuo Koron in August, is an 
excellent example of Reischauer’s 
method. The dialogue (a favorite 
technique of Japanese magazines) 
matched Reischauer in informal de- 
bate with Professor Ichiro Naka- 
yama, a well-known political econo- 
mist and a member of the moderate 
Left. They discussed various points of 
difference for an hour or so, and the 
resulting transcript was published. 
Reischauer, as usual, used an inter- 
preter, though his Japanese is ex- 
cellent, thus saving his opponent 
any loss of face—and also giving him- 
self extra time to think. 

In this dialogue,-Reischauer bore 
down hard on the two points he 
stresses constantly. First, he disagrees 
thoroughly with the notion that 
Japan’s democracy is a new phenom- 
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enon, imposed at the time of the sur- 
render in 1945 and without any real 
foundation in Japanese history. Sec- 
ond, he disagrees just as strongly 
with the intellectuals in their belief 
that socialism is the way to progress, 
that a private-enterprise system is 
bound to fail. 

The Reischauer doctrine says, in 
brief, that Japanese democracy dates 
from 1868, the time of the Meiji 
Restoration. In the years since then 
and until 1941, when the Pacific war 
began, democracy put down such 
strong roots that even the militarists 
failed to destroy it, and the econom- 
ic, social, and political reforms after 
1945 served only to accelerate its 
growth. The 1868-1941 period, he 
told Professor Nakayama, was a 
“classical democratic experience; 
that is, the experience of new groups 
becoming conscious of the problems 
of political leadership and demand- 
ing a share in it.” The first of these 
groups was the Samurai, excluded by 
the new government, who used the 
press to demand and get a share in 
the governing process. Next were the 
rich peasants, who paid the bulk of 
the taxes. They were followed by vil- 
lage leaders and small taxpayers. As 
protests rose, the government was 
forced to make small democratic ex- 
periments that grew eventually into 
the establishment of the Diet. The 
government hoped to limit these 
changes, but again, “quite classical- 
ly, the Diet, once established, seizes 
more power.” The growth of democ- 
racy in Japan, compressed into 
seventy-odd years, is typical of what 
Europe experienced over several cen- 
turies, Reischauer pointed out. 

A major factor in this rapid change- 
over from feudalism to modern de- 
mocracy, according to the ambassa- 
dor, was the balanced relationship 
between the government and private 
enterprise. Communist China, he 
said, is trying to achieve moderniza- 
tion by complete totalitarian control, 
and is having far less success than the 
Japanese. “What Japan did that 
Communist China is failing to do is 
that it made a very good balance be- 
tween government leadership and 
private initiative... . the government 
created sound money, banking in- 
stitutions . . . it did the things that 
only government could do. . . . the 
real economic success of Japan and 
the real political success in, the sense 
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of democracy was private initiative, 
not government leadership. Govern- 
ment did what government could do, 
but it allowed individual people to 
do what they could do.” And, con- 
tinuing the parallel with China, he 
said the latter is “making the mistake 
of doing only the government things 
and allowing no private initiative. 
And it is in great trouble.” 

These two points, repeated stead- 
ily, are intended to stimulate a re- 
consideration by Japanese of Jap- 
an’s role in the world of today. By 
stressing the role played by private 
enterprise in the growth of democ- 
racy, Reischauer strives to offer an 
alternative point of view to the eco- 
nomic determinism that is the ac- 
cepted intellectual interpretation of 
Japanese history. 


nen only brush with con- 
troversy thus far occurred in 
late September. Dr. Kaoru Yasui, 
chairman of Gensuikyo (Japan Coun- 
cil Against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs), called on the ambassador 
to protest American resumption of 
atomic weapons testing. He brought 
with him a questionnaire-letter to 
President Kennedy, which he asked 
Reischauer to forward. After their 


meeting, Yasui released the letter to 
the press and made statements that 
Reischauer considered a falsification 
of the conversation that had taken 
place. The ambassador flatly refused 
to forward the letter to Washington, 
saying that it was “a serious mis- 
representation of the fairness and 
intelligence of the Japanese people 
to send to the President a series of 
such obviously biased questions.” 
Gensuikyo is considered a Commu- 
nist-front organization, and the re- 
action of the Tokyo press was warmly 
pro-Reischauer. But concern over 
the resumption of atomic tests is 
genuine, and the recent American 
decision to consider atmospheric 
tests may cause trouble in Japan. 

This, of course, suggests that Rei- 
schauer’s popularity in Japan de- 
pends upon a number of factors 
beyond his own control. He cannot 
walk down a street without attracting 
well-wishers. He is accepted by the 
Japanese as one of their own. But 
Reischauer has made it emphatically 
clear to the Japanese that his job 
in Japan is not that of a popular 
professor but that of ambassador 
from the United States of America. 
And everyone agrees that he is doing 
that job very well. 


A Country Called Malaysia 


BRUCE GRANT 


SINGAPORE 
| igraes western capitals, Southeast 
Asia must sometimes appear as 
it was recently pictured on the cover” 
of an American magazine: a vulnera- 
ble valley open to a Red flood from 
the north. However when you live 
here and listen to Muslim leaders, 
you often feel that it is Islam and 
not Communism that is destined to 
expand. 

This is the setting for a develop- 
ment which could make an immense 
difference to the politics of Southeast 
Asia. In May, Prime Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman of Malaya projected 
an idea that has since reached, with 
astonishing speed, a point of negotia- 
tion between the governments con- 
cerned and the British. The idea is 
“Malaysia.” 

It is a complicated idea, but its in- 


tention is simple: a union of sovereign 
Malaya; Singapore, self-governing 
but with defense and foreign policy 
in British hands; Sarawak and Sabah, 
British colonies; and Brunei, a Brit- 
ish protectorate. 

Figures tell a part of the story. Ma- 
laya is about 51,000 square miles in 
area and has roughly seven million 
people. Singapore has a population of 
1,600,000 in 224 square miles. The 
three other territories, all in north- 
ern Borneo, are Sarawak, 47,000 
square miles, population 700,000; 
Brunei, 2,226 square miles, popula- 
tion 84,000; Sabah (better known as 
North Borneo), 30,000 squaré miles, 
population 455,000. They would 
make up a nation of ten million in 
130,000 square miles, an area bigger 
than North and South Vietnam to- 
gether. It would have the highest 
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living standard in Southeast Asia, 
the highest rate of literacy, the hard- 
est currency, and the most efficient 
services, including the world’s fifth 
largest port. More significant to po- 
litical map readers, it would form a 
crescent 1,600 miles across the South 
China Sea, linking Thailand with 
the Philippines. 


2 ere the fifty-nine-year-old Abdul 

Rahman, a popular Malay prince 
who has led his country since in- 
dependence in 1957, Malaya has de- 
veloped an independent view of the 
world. It refuses to join sEATO, not 
because it adheres to the philosophy 
of neutralism but because it believes 
its anti-Communism can best be 
served by economic and _ political 
rather than military means. It is not 
interested in financial aid, preferring 
to bargain hard for better terms of 
trade. It favors regional alliances 
among small, weak countries rather 
than long-range links with powerful 
western countries. It supports the 
United Nations with troops in the 
Congo, helped to force South Africa 
out of the Commonwealth, and has 
insistently raised the issue of Tibet 
in the U.N. General Assembly. It 
recognizes neither Peking nor Taipei 
and says it will refrain from recog- 
nizing either until it can acknowl- 
edge both. In domestic affairs, its 
government is strongly anti-Commu- 
nist (the Communist Party, after a 
bitter decade of terrorism, is illegal), 
and welcomes private foreign invest- 
ments. 

It is clear that in the proposed 
Federation of Malaysia (as it is now 
officially called, after early enthu- 
siasms for “Greater Malaysia” and 
“Happy Malaysia’), Malaya would 
be the dominant influence. The kind 
of policies Abdul Rahman’s régime 
has followed would continue—assum- 
ing that this government continues 
—and embrace the whole area. Some 
local autonomy would be reserved, 
but defense, foreign affairs, and 
security would pass to Kuala Lum- 
pur. This prospect has created some 
suspicion of Malaysia as a form of 
Malayan colonialism, but the idea 
has also been applauded in all the 
territories and in London. The 
most serious problems concern two 
groups whose interests are in direct 
opposition—the Communists and the 
British. 


The Communists, who work un- 
derground in trade unions, schools, 
and cultural and youth organiza- 
tions, fear with good reason that if 
Malaya takes over security they will 
find themselves in jail. Singapore is 
the key to their fears. Lee Kuan Yew, 
a thirty-nine-year-old Chinese who 
has been prime minister since self- 
government, has broken with the 
Communists after two years of co- 


- operation. He is out to expose them, 


but he rejects the anti-Communist 
label on the ground that, as a pro- 
gressive Socialist, he must dissociate 
himself from the supporters of 
Chiang Kai-shek. He prefers to face 
the Communists in argument, in 
long radio discussions, press confer- 
ences and public debates. 


Southeast Asia’s Israel? 


But Malaya, free and nationalistic, 
clamps down hard on Communism, 
which it views as a form of Chinese 
imperialism and a threat to a peace- 
ful, Malay-oriented way of life. In 
Singapore, which is seventy-five per 
cent Chinese, the government has 
tried hard to foster a Malayan out- 
look in preparation for merger, but 
Chinese chauvinism is deeply in- 
grained, especially in the older gen- 
eration. Malaya’s ponderous sultan- 
ates and Islamic rituals are regarded 
with a certain disdain by the rational, 
commercial Chinese of Singapore. 
Lee’s belief is that the island state 
has no future on its own and that if 
it is given independence it will be- 
come a left-wing Chinese enclave in 
a Malayan environment—“the Israel 
of Southeast Asia,” as he once put it. 

When, eventually, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman became impressed with the 
danger of an isolated Singapore, he 
voiced his approval of the merger. 
Malaysia would scramble all the eggs 
in one basket. It satisfies Singaporeans 
agitating for anti-colonialist action 
against the British, pleases others 
like Lee Kuan Yew who consider 
themselves Malayan nationalists, and 
revives for the British an old dream 
of uniting the three Borneo terri- 
tories. Britain has been working at 
this for years. The snag is Brunei, 
rich in oil and proud with racial 
memories, which does not want to 
“merge” with undeveloped Sarawak 
and Sabah. But the Tengku’s plan 
pleases the Sultan of Brunei, who 
would become eligible for election 


as head of state. (At present the 
nine Malay sultans elect one of 
themselves every five years.) 

Britain has two main difficulties 
with Malaysia. One is that it cannot, 
as a matter of principle affecting its 
universal policy of self-determina- 
tion for its colonies, simply hand 
over Sarawak and Sabah to Malaya. 
It must first bring them to independ- 
ence, or at least to self-government. 
Until local government elections are 
held next year, there is no way of 
knowing what the inexperienced 
political parties of the regions want 
or what the public will be prepared 
to give them. 

The second problem is the sEAto 
base at Singapore. It is Britain’s 
biggest military base in the Far East. 
But Malaya has made it clear that if 
it gains sovereignty of the base—as it 
insists it must—the base cannot be 
used for sEATO purposes without 
Malayan approval. 

Malaya argues that the long-term 
political stability of the area is 
more important than the need for a 
SEATO base. Officials also say, pri- 
vately, that Malaya can be trusted 
to be “reasonable” about sEATO in 
a real crisis. Britain is examining the 
attractions of mobile fire-brigace 
troops airlifted to danger spots. 
There has been press speculation in 
Australia that a sEATO base could be 
established there, gradually replacing 
Singapore. At the same time, the 
issue of the Singapore base arises at 
a moment when sEATO is under fire 
from its Asian members, Thailand 
and the Philippines, for proving in- 
effective to meet the Communist 
threat in Indo-China. Britain may 
not feel that this is the time to give 
an impression of withdrawal. And 
Lee Kuan Yew, knowing that twenty 
per cent of Singapore’s economy de- 
pends on the military base, has said 
he does not want a “sudden” aban- 
donment. 

So the good cards are not all in 
one hand. The general feeling seems 
to be that in one form or another 
Malaysia will be launched by mid- 
1963, when Singapore’s constitution 
comes up for revision, but not with- 
out some hard bargaining. It remains 
to be seen whether-the Communists, 
with the support either of the In- 
donesian Communist Party or Pe 
king and Hanoi, will make an open 
move to prevent it. 
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2  somme 


Will Indonesia 


Become a Second Cuba? 


DENIS WARNER 


acd WHO WATCHED Khrushchev’s 
courtship of Indonesia in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, thought the match 
would amount to much. He sat 
glumly through hours of Indonesian 
dancing, sneered at the superb 
handicraft of the Javanese silver- 
smiths, and failed to respond even 
to the beauty of Bali. When he of- 
fered a billion dollars in economic 
credits, Indonesia settled for a mod- 
est $250 million. And that, the 
western chancelleries thought, was 
likely to be pretty much the end of 
the story. 

This assessment of the situation 
quickly proved false. During the 
months since Khrushchev left Indo- 
nesia, Soviet economic aid has be- 
come a dramatic and dynamic real- 
ity. Military aid has alarmed the 
Dutch, clinging tenaciously to West 
New Guinea, and the Australians, 
who have been urging them to stay 
there. It may yet do much more than 
that. Russian jet bombers of a type 
hitherto unseen outside the Soviet 
bloc, a heavy cruiser, long-range jet 
fighters, ground-to-air missiles, and 
a whole range of other highly sophis- 
ticated weapons are streaming in. 
The balance of power in South East 
Asia is changing overnight. 

The appointment of Nikolai Mi- 
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khailov, former minister for culture 
in the Soviet Union, as ambassador 
to Indonesia was the first real sign 
that the Russians meant business. 
Mikhailov dug out three general 
agreements on economic credits and 
a fourth under which the Soviet 
Union had promised the gift of a 
two-hundred-bed hospital for Dja- 
karta, and went to work. 


The Aid Race 


All projects contemplated under 
the four Russo-Indonesian economic 
agreements, and involving an ex- 
penditure of about $400 million, 
will have passed the drawing-board 
stage by the end of the year. In 
most, the preliminary work on the 
ground has already begun. Construc- 
tion is under way, for instance, on a 
network of 410 miles of roadway in 
Borneo. All heavy earth-moving and 
construction equipment has been de- 
livered, and about a hundred tech- 
nicians are on the spot. 

Plans for an iron and steel plant 
with a capacity of a hundred thou- 
sand tons to be built at Merak in 
West Java have been turned over 
to the Indonesians. The site has 
been prepared. Living quarters, 
roads, and essential services are now 
being installed. The chief engineer 


has arrived from the Soviet Union 
and construction will begin in Jan- 
uary. 

Blueprints have been delivered for 
a superphosphate factory with a ca- 
pacity of a hundred thousand tons 
a year to be built in Central Java. 
Preliminary work has begun on the 
site of industrial fisheries and ship- 
building facilities at the University 
of Oceanography at Ambon in East 
Indonesia. Russian specialists have 
started to survey the site for a com- 
plete metallurgical plant in Borneo 
with an initial capacity of 250,000 
tons of steel a year. Others are in 
the field in North Sumatra surveying 
the site of hydroelectric stations with 
a capacity of 127,000 kilowatts. 
Transmission lines will carry the 
power over a hundred miles of jun- 
gle from the Asahan River to a 
factory that will have an annual 
production of 70,000 tons of alu- 
mina, 18,000 tons of aluminum, 
and 12,000 tons of rolled aluminum 
sheets. Like the metallurgical plant, 
this will be an all-phases under- 
taking complete from the mining of 
the ore to the production of the 
finished article. 

Work is due to begin immediately 
at Jogjakarta in Central Java on an 
assembly for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Plans for a research reactor, 
which will be built outside Djakar- 
ta next year, are being prepared in 
Moscow, where Indonesian special- 
ists are now being trained. 

One of two 22,000-acre sites has 
been chosen in Borneo for mecha- 
nized rice production; equipment, 
including two hundred. tractors and 
combines, will arrive there before 
the end of the year, along with en- 
gineers and agricultural scientists. 


a Public Law 480 sales of 
surplus agricultural products, 
which totaled $174.7 million be- 
tween 1954 and 1961, the United 
States is still indisputably ahead of 
the Soviet Union in terms of the 
volume of economic assistance to 
Indonesia. Total American aid from 
1946 to 1961 runs to $583.5 million, 
and Russian credits during the 
same period to some $440 million. 
In impact, however, the Soviet 
Union is a long way ahead. U.S. as- 
sistance has been spread over more 
than a decade and only once, in 
1956, passed the $100-million mark 
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in any one year. Nearly a third has 
been in food. And since everything 
that has been attempted on special 
projects through the Development 
Loan Fund totals only $11.6 mil- 
lion, there is nothing spectacular to 
show for it. 

Soviet aid began seriously only 
with the Khrushchev visit. So far, 
it has provided nobody with a 
square meal, but all of it is intended 
to be spectacular. Though in fact 
it is only a cheap form of install- 
ment buying that is liable to keep 





Indonesia permanently in hock, the 
steel mills, aluminum factory, atom- 
ic reactor, and the sports stadium 
to be built for President Sukarno’s 
much-touted 1962 Asian Games will 
all be worn proudly by Indonesia as 
emblems of progress. It is true that 
the Russians have been needled over 
their part in the Asian Games proj- 
ect. Materials for a roof of a stadium 
failed to arrive on schedule. So the 
Indonesians built a substitute roof 
and circulated a spate of stories 
about Russian and Communist Bloc 
inefficiency. Machinery from East 
Germany, for example, was designed 
to handle beets, not Indonesian cane. 
Steel plows from Czechoslovakia 
collapsed in the heavy earth of 
Borneo. And there were accusations 
that the Russians were selling in- 
ferior materials. 


The Call to Arms 


But these setbacks notwithstand- 
ing, Communist efforts have been 
considerable. Add the _ military 
buildup already, mentioned, and 
the whole underdeveloped world, 
as President Sukarno sees it, will 
expect Indonesia “to assume the 
leadership in the struggle against 
imperialism.” 
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The Dutch unwittingly set off this 
arms-buying spree. Concerned by 
some modest Indonesian purchases 
both in the West and in the Soviet 
bloc, they decided to send some air 
and marine reinforcements to West 
New Guinea and to use the air- 
craft carrier Karel Doorman to 


ferry their obsolescent Second World 
War British carrier fighter planes. 
President Sukarno reacted violently. 
- West New Guinea now became a 
“colonial sword poised over Indo- 
nesia. It points at our heart, but it 





also threatens world peace.” General 
Abdul Haris Nasution, defense min- 
ister and chief of staff, who had been 
using the National Front for the 
Liberation of West Irian as a means 
of keeping the Communists under 
control rather than for the organ- 
ization of an assault on New Guinea, 
was ordered to postpone a visit to 
Australia and set off immediately 
for the Soviet Union. His instruc- 
tions were to buy enough arms not 
merely to establish military superior- 
ity over the Dutch in West New 
Guinea but to make Indonesia more 
powerful militarily than Holland it- 
self. Since military strength depends 
not only on cruisers and aircraft 
carriers in the show window but on 
highly skilled technical forces, In- 
donesia may still be a long way from 
its goal. It is taking all the neces- 
sary steps to catch up, however. Six- 
teen hundred Indonesian Air Force 
technicians are training in India, 
while undisclosed numbers have 
gone to the Soviet Union - and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Soviet economic and military 
aid programs coincided with a 
marked hardening of official feeling 
in Indonesia against all western in- 
stitutions and all Indonesian organ- 


izations sympathetically inclined to- 
ward the West. Here was the justifi- 
cation for the dissolution of the 
Masjumi (moderate Muslim) and So- 
cialist Parties. The basic enemies of 
the revolution were imperialism and 
colonialism. Everyone who was not 
for the system was against it and 
everyone who was against it was, 
ipso facto, an enemy of the state. 
Rotary, Masonry, the Rosicrucians, 
Moral Re-Armament, and the Divine 
Life Movement were all outlawed; 
the Boy Scouts had to cease paying 
respect to their founder, that arch- 
imperialist Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell, to substitute a coconut 
palm for the fleur-de-lis in their 
insignia, and to call themselves 
Pioneers. 

Since the revolution had to be led 
by revolutionary forces, the Com- 
munists were, of course, in. This was 
a foregone conclusion. Speaking at 
the sixth national congress of the 
party in 1959, Sukarno had said: 
“The P.K.I. [Communist Party of 
Indonesia] has firmly pointed out 
the indispensable need of national 
unity. . . . All revolutionary forces 
will become a mighty wave that will 
completely destroy our chief enemy, 
which is political imperialism and 
economic imperialism.” 


Mecca and Belgrade 


The Four Freedoms were preserved 
with subtle Orwellian changes. 
According to Manipol and Usdek 
(Manipol is short for Political 
Manifesto and Usdek its princi- 
pal points, which every ambitious 
young civil servant must know by 
rote), “The essence of freedom [is] 
to undertake constructive and social 
activities, to increase the happiness 
of the individual and the happiness 
of society: it rejects absolutely the 
freedom to speak and to utter opin- 
ions which have neither aim nor 
morality.”” Here was blanket author- 
ity in the name of “freedom’’ to 
suppress every aspect of civic liberty. 
Liberal, Socialist, and anti-Commu- 
nist newspapers were closed down 
one after the other. A newspaper 
that wanted to keep its license did 
not criticize the Communists. The 
irreconcilable had to be reconciled, 
differences eliminated. Nasakom, or 
the united forces of nationalists, 
Muslim groups, and Communists, 
became the new flag under which 
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from the University of Chicago Press 


MUSSOLINI 


“,.. The Wild Adventure That Was His Life” 
by Laura Fermi. “The life and death of the 
man who, was the boss of Italy for 23 years 
takes on the narrative intensity of a novel and 
the authority of a diplomatic paper in Laura 
Fermi’s excellent book.”—Washington Post. 
“Her quiet appraisal is immensely convinc- 
ing... well told, and true.”—GOUVERNEUR 
PAULDING, The Reporter. 


16 pages of photographs. 2nd Printing. $5.95 


MOSCOW JOURNAL 


by Harrison E. Salisbury. For five crucial 
years — 1949-1953 — Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist Salisbury covered the Kremlin for 
the New York Times. Now in hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, censored dispatches and memo- 
randa he recreates the excitement of the close 
of the Stalin regime and the struggle for his 
power ... tells what life was like for the con- 
tending rivals, the ordinary citizen and the 
reporter trying to make honest sense of it all. 


$6.95 
AESOP’S FABLES 


told by Valerius Babrius, translated by Deni- 
son B. Hull. All the familiar fables, as well as 
a@ great many unfamiliar ones — 142 in all — 
have been brought together in this fluent and 
sophisticated translation from the Greek verse. 
Colorful, imaginative, and witty, this new edi- 
tion offers truly entertaining literature for 
adults. Charming drawings. Bound in white 
cloth with acetate dust jacket. $5.00 


REBEL IN PARADISE 

A Biography of Emma Goldman 

by Richard Drinnon. A full-dress biography 
of the famous anarchist who, for more than 
fifty years, was gadfly to the American: con- 
science and arch-symbol of godlessness. To 
many she was “the most fascinating woman in 
the world,” and her story is threaded through 
with portraits of famous people whose paths 
crossed hers— among them Kropotkin, An- 
thony Comstock, Bertrand Russell and Mar- 
garet Sanger. Photographs. $5.95 
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THE COMPLETE 
GREEK TRAGEDIES 


edited by David Grene and Richmond Latti- 
more. All thirty-three surviving plays by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides — ren- 
dered into English by translators who at last 
put the reader “in the hands of a poet as well 
as a scholar.”—BEN Ray REDMAN, Saturday 
Review. “There is no other translation to be 
considered.”—DOUGLAS PARKER, Hudson Re- 
view. In four magnificent boxed volumes. 
$20.00 


THE PYRAMIDS 


by Ahmed Fakhry. Combines the viewpoints of 
archeologist, religious historian, engineer, 
architect, and the man who simply approaches 
the pyramids as a tourist. Dr. Fakhry writes of 
the pyramids as both scholar and Egyptian. 
Beautifully designed and vividly illustrated, 
his book will be treasured by everyone en- 
tranced by the lore of ancient Egypt. $5.95 


THE RHETORIC 
OF FICTION 


by Wayne C. Booth. A significant 
analysis of the story teller’s art, 
from The Iliad to Lolita, and of the 
techniques by which the author con- 
trols his reader’s responses. “Stu- 
dents of fiction must have it by them 
on the desk... It should be supreme 
for ten or twenty years.” — JoHN 
CROWE RANSOM. $6.95 
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Sukarno’s ship of state was meant 
to sail. 

The National Front, which the 
President set up to replace Nasu- 
tion’s outspokenly anti-Communist 
National Front for the Liberation of 
West Irian, was based on the Yugo- 
slav National Front. In fact, in many 
fields Yugoslavia became a favored 
model. Moslems continued to go to 
Mecca for their pilgrimage, but eco- 
nomic pilgrims went to Belgrade. 


“Yugoslavia is the country we should * 


learn from,” Sukarno declared. A 
special mission was sent there to make 
notes on the economy. Today the 
standard Indonesian work in eco- 
nomics is a stenciled book on Yugo- 
slavia written by the dean of the 
economic faculty at the University 
of Indonesia: Western economists 
have all become villains. 

Education is in the hands of a 
former chairman of the World Peace 
Council and a Stalin Prize winner, 
Dr. Prijono. The minister for higher 
education is Dr. Iwa Kusumasu- 
mantri, who once taught history in 
Moscow, and the perraanent head of 
the Education Depariment is an ac- 
tive Communist. 

The cultural-affairs section of the 
Soviet Embassy buzzes with activity. 
It bombards universities with offers 
to import Russian professors and it 
sprinkles every department with in- 
vitations to students to go to Mos- 
cow. Tass maintains its own radio 
station and distributes its service in 
English free to residents of the 
Duta Indonesian hotel in Djakarta. 
Harian Rakjat, the Communist Party 
newspaper, gets its newsprint from 
the Russians. 

Bupes, the Bureau of Soviet In- 
formation in Djakarta, is staffed by 
fluent Indonesian-speaking Russians. 
The bureau distributes a_ locally 
printed illustrated magazine, Negara 
Soviet. Its circulation of 100,000 is 
higher than any Indonesian maga- 
zine’s and is still growing. 


But Will It Work? 


All in all, the Kremlin might seem 
not only to have chosen wisely 
in selecting Indonesia to create its 
showpiece in Asia (which is the way 
Dr. Subandrio, the Indonesian for- 
eign minister, interprets the aid pro- 
gram), but to be well on the way 
toward making it the Cuba of 
Southeast Asia. There is no reason 
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to doubt that a Communist break- 
through in Indonesia, the largest, 
richest, and most populous of all 
Southeast Asian states, would be a 
tremendous victory for the Kremlin. 
The far from stable areas to the 
north—Singapore, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, South Vietnam, and 
what is left of Lads—would be 
caught in the Communist nutcrack- 
er. Australia and New Zealand 
woild be isolated. 

Without in any way minimizing 
the Communist threat, it is agree- 
able to be able to report that Mos- 
cow must often have the gravest 
doubts about its investment. “The 
poor Russians!” said Sutan Sjahrir, 
whose Socialist Party, like the other 
nonrevolutionary organizations, has 
been officially dissolved. ““They could 
spend fifty per cent of their national 
income for ten years in Indonesia 
and still not be sure of the result.” 

Nothing is quite as it is supposed 
to be in guided democracy, guided 
economy, and socialism a la Indo- 
nesia. As Sukarno pictures it, Indo- 
nesian society is one great family 
linked together through the Na- 
tional Front and Nasakom, with 
Bung Karno himself marching 
along at the head. That is the image. 
But Indonesia isn’t really like this. 
The Indonesians are too tolerant, 
too liberal, and in their own way 
too stubborn to be marshaled easily 
into totalitarianism. Action and re- 
action have been opposite and not 
far from equal. Even Dr. Iwa Kusu- 
masumantri’s own university and 
the president’s favorite, the State 
University of Padjadjaran at Ban- 
dung, is not really mass-producing 
leftist students. In other universities 
students are inclined to treat Mani- 
pol and Usdek as a joke, an attitude 
that never fails to irritate the presi- 
dent, who blames “reactionary” fac- 
ulty members for the failure of 
Indonesian youth to respond to the 
revolution. 

Dr. Mahommad Hatta, at fifty- 
eight Indonesia’s elder statesman, 
makes no secret of his view that the 
President’s policies have been disas- 
trous. Banned political parties have 
no names, but they don’t regard 
themselves as being out of business. 
Socialism 4 la Indonesia is neither 
socialism nor Communism. The 
planners have spent months and 
years putting together an Eight- 


Year Plan that envisages spending 
between $5 billion and $8 billion on 
the basis of an annual foreign-ex- 
change earnings capacity of $600 
million to $700 million. Tin dredges 
have fallen into disrepair at a time 
of rising world prices. Neighboring 
Malaya has soared ahead of Indo- 
nesia as the world’s principal rubber 
exporter and is attracting most of 
the foreign private investment that 
Indonesia needs but does not want. 
Sukarno talks and travels; but the 
Indonesia he conjures up when he 
steps out of his chartered Pan-Amer- 
ican 707 in the world’s capitals, or 
when he returns to Djakarta after § 
squandering another few million 
dollars of his country’s dwindling 
reserves of foreign exchange, is an 
illusion. 


All Is Forgiven 


Under Nasution, the army is not 
merely non-Communist, a descrip- 
tion applied to it in the past, but 
genuinely anti-Communist. In Cen- 
tral Java, where towns, villages, and 
even army battalions are under 
Communist control or influence, 
Colonel Pramoto Reksosamudro, 
the Central Java commander, has 
been replaced and sent on a training 
course to the United States “to 
learn that there are two sides to 
every question.” 

At the same time, the army has 
been greatly strengthened by the 
“return to the fold,” the current 
cliché used to describe the surrender 
of the leaders of the 1958 revolt. 
The three colonels, who brought 
with them tens of thousands of their 
followers, were greeted enthusiasti- 
cally and emotionally by their old 
army comrades. Only in Northern 
Celebes had the fighting been really 
tough, but this, it seemed, made the 
reconciliation sweeter. After fighting 
Nasution one day, Colonel Kawi- 
larang, who had led the rebels in 
Northern Celebes, on the next day 
accepted his orders to restore and 
rehabilitate Northern Celebes. Only 
in Indonesia could a civil war 
have been settled on such agreeable 
terms. With South Sumatra, South 
Celebes, and South Borneo under 
anti-Communist military control, 
and the rebels now making com- 
mon cause with Nasution, the posi- 
tion of the Indonesian Communist 
Party is not nearly as satisfactory as 
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Red or Dead? Or a third alternative? 


WHEN NATIONS DISAGREE 


“When John F. Kennedy reviewed Arthur Larson’s 
What We Are For, he wrote: ‘This is an admir- 
able book.’ I am confident that if he could review 
this one he would render the same verdict. For 
Mr. Larson is that rara avis, a genuine scholar who 
can write for the layman on a matter of life-and- 
death importance, deal simply and clearly with his 
subject, and at the same time neither flatter his 
readers’ prejudices nor flout their intelligence.”— 
STRINGFELLOW BARR, Saturday Review 
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The South in the New Nation. 
By THOMAS P. ABERNETHY 


Volume Four of a History of the South. The first 
comprehensive history of the South from the end of 
the Revolutionary War to the threshold of the Civil 
War era. The product of almost twenty years of 
sustained effort on the part of a major Southern his- 
torian, this book adds significantly to our knowledge 


of American history. ; 
7.50 


A New History of Spanish Literature 
By R. E. CHANDLER and KESSEL SCHWARTZ 
For the first time in a generation here is a complete 
up-to-date history of Spanish literature. Called by 
Ramon J. Sender, one of Spain’s leading contempo- 
rary novelists, “the best literary history of this cen- 
tury inside Spain or out.” 

$10.00 


At any bookseller or 


A Handbook on Peace Through Law 


by Arthur Larson 


A down-to-earth analysis of what can be done and 
should be done by the United States and other 
nations to make international law a working force 
for peace; by the Director of the World Rule of 
Law Center and former Special Assistant to the 
President. 


“When Nations Disagree is a valuable contribu- 
tion to American understanding of the current 
world struggle. Mr. Larson makes it clear that 
international law and organization is no longer 
a Utopian scheme but an immediate necessity. 
His book shows that the rudiments of law and 
organization on an international level are present 
— if -we will use them, develop them, and live with 
them.”—-SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

$3.95 
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Economic Growth in the United States 


Its History, Problems and Prospects 

By SUMMER H. SLICHTER 

This book presents the last thoughts of one of the 

great economists of our time on the future of the 

American economy. Professor Slichter holds that the 

economy, far from being threatened with stagnation, 

is steadily gaining in its capacity to grow. Edited 

by John T. Dunlop. ; 
$5.00 


Darwin and the Modern World View 
By JOHN C. GREENE 


The impact of Darwin’s evolutionary biology on the 
religious and intellectual thought of the past century 
is explored with rare objectivity in this book by a 
prominent scholar in the history of ideas, the author 
of The Death of Adam. 

$3.50 
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Secretary-General Aidit and other 
leaders would like, especially since 
the Russian weapons are going, in 
most cases, to strongly anti-Commu- 
nist forces. 

Some Communist factions believe 
they have lost the leadership of the 
revolution and that the party’s fa- 
vored position under Sukarno will 
prove its undoing. They want a 
rural uprising based on their strong- 


| holds in Central Java. Though the 


likelihood of such a revolt in the 
near future is probably remote, the 
possibility is nevertheless a cause of 
concern to some Indonesians who 
fear that the army’s anti-Commu- 
nism is inspired more by venality 
than by ideology. They feel that 
if it came to armed struggle the 
army might win more enemies than 
friends. This apprehension is not 
based on the activities of the top 
army leadership, which has generally 
proved better than most Indonesians 
expected; but it does apply to many 
in the middle and lower ranks who, 
when the opportunity has presented 
itself, have not been noticeably less 
corrupt than the discredited poli- 
ticians. 

With the general improvement in 
internal security, the army’s oppor- 
tunity provided by martial law to 
counteract Communist village activ- 
ity is also likely to be withdrawn 
fairly soon. The army now claims, 
however, that it is responsible for 
the defense of every part of Indo- 
nesian territory and is planning to 
keep its eye on every village. Unfor- 
tunately, as experience has proved 
in Laos and South Vietnam, the 
presence of troops is not always sure 
to produce an anti-Communist result. 


The Old New Guinea Issue 


Another danger, with the threat 
of acute international embarrass- 
ment for the West in general, is that 
the Russians may succeed in their 
efforts to persuade the Indonesians 
to mount a military offensive against 
the Dutch in West New Guinea, 
which, Djakarta claims, should have 
been handed over with the rest of 
the former Netherlands East Indies 
in 1949. Both Aidit and Khrushchev 
have urged Sukarno to act; Chen Yi, 
the Chinese foreign minister, has 
offered similar advice and assistance, 
if need be. If other efforts to secure 
New Guinea fail, there now seems 
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little doubt that the Indonesians 
will put their new ‘military equip 
ment to the test. 

Earlier assurances that Indonesia 
would not use force are said to have 
been nullified by Dutch intransi- 
gence. While the army seems pleased 
enough with its infiltrations and 
other efforts to lay the foundations 
in New Guinea of a popular revolt 
against the Dutch, others, including 
those closest to President Sukarno, 
regard them as much too slow. 

A message from President Ken- 
nedy reached President Sukarno just 
as he arrived in Moscow on his most 
recent world tour. It was written 
with the advance knowledge that 
Khrushchev would put strong pres- 
sure on Sukarno to launch an as- 
sault and it urged him to preserve 
the peace. This was well received 
by the Indonesians, already pleased 
by Sukarno’s reception in Washing- 
ton. They interpret Mr. Kennedy’s 
courteous efforts as signifying a 
change in what had been regarded 
as the American policy of “neutrality 
in favor of the Dutch.” 

Washington’s concern is only to 
see a settlement of the problem. But 
in the Indonesian view this can be 
nothing less than the transfer of 
sovereignty to Indonesia. This ac- 
counted for the strong Indonesian 
resistance to the Dutch resolution on 
self-determination in the General 
Assembly. Even the moderates are 
pleased with the chance of being 
beastly to the Dutch. 


L jpn EMBASSIES in Djakarta 
are much less concerned with 
what may happen in any fighting 
over West New Guinea than they 
are with the consequences that may 
flow from it. Russia and China, it 
is taken for granted, would jump 
on the band wagon. Some of Hol- 
land’s stigma of colonialism would 
inevitably rub off on its NATo allies. 
Extremist pressures to throw out the 
remnant western interests in Indo- 
nesia would predictably increase, 
and the West’s position generally in 
the underdeveloped world would 
suffer a body blow. In short, if it 
comes to war over New Guinea, it 
is heads the Communists win and 
tails the West loses. Indonesia is 
still far from becoming another 
Cuba, but West New Guinea could 
provide a short cut. 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 
No. 45 


Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 
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12 49 163 102 220 84 20 70 180 112 
22 16 92 156 40 86 215 


Way out of adilemma invented by P.G. Wode- 
house (9,8) 


222 73 2 104 80 126 130 204 
A right of exploitation of petroleum (3,5) 


150 224 18 32 4 132 66 24 124 136 
Having a radially symmetrical arrangement 
of organs in six groups. 


28 128 165 153 63 148 146 


A tumor formed of nervous tissue. 


90 14 194 54 158 206 
Poem by Byron, 1813 (with ‘‘The’’). 


177 11 202 108 110 114 186 160 118 94 212 
What a sentimentalist may attach to some- 
thing. (6,5) 


41 61 30 98 196 68 182 
Time or rocks comprising the latter half of 
the Tertiary period. 


116 78 140 210 


To protect from interruption or intrusion. 


elie alii ee 


169 166 122 44 6 174 142 
King of France, 1547-59, (5,2) ° 


De ee 


191 96 134 46 214 52 74 57 188 
Setting of part of ‘*The Hound of the Basker- 
villes.’’ (5,4) 


sell cesses tie Re 


7%6 152 60 35 172 10 208 216 100 38 


198 185 
This is placed on sleepers. (8,4) 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. 


DIRECTIONS 


One is a con- 


ugntional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the corres 
sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 
when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person: the 


ecrostician. 
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ACROSS 
1, Let the claim be for a distilling 
apparatus. 
9. Jon takes a penny or a nickel to 
combine. 


31. Opening page up? It’s pointless. 

37. Mother remains and pretends to 
be ill. 

48. Wandering ground for the lowing 
herd in the pleasant pasture. 

65. Was Sidney (Saint) Carton in this 
business? 

91. Sew us true, doctor! 

98. A boat of caramel with five, not 
a thousand. 

121. An adult dunce is wavy without 
the nation’s capital. 

130. Shepherds without the philos- 
opher form the lines of a vessel. 

151, Independent ex-haberdasher? 
(5,6) 

176. A weapon for hunting the gnu? 

181. Spinning types of 176 across. 

193. Whale in standard surroundings. 
(Slang) 

211. Ended? P.S. It hangs down. 

219. Marxist embraces a fish! He 
hasn’t had a change of spirit, 
as we hear, but just got his 
shoes fixed. 


DOWN 


1. Slag? Er, | say, a place well 

known to the Acrostician. 

3. Ten eloped, it appears. 

they made use of? * 

5. Unpunctual ally gets a rib, but 

on two sides. 

7. Pause, for athousand romanced? 

No, dern it! 

9. Take a loss in coal? 
13. A unit in exponents. 
15. Singsong? Gee, no! Projections. 
42. Engendered gout? Not you! 

71, An oath angers the civil servant, 
for you can put pants on them, 


Were 


It’s huge. 


too, (4,7) 
103. Should the eel lament, it’s basic. 
112. Rest, Sire! You'll find good 


mixers here. 

121, Led into the Poe House. 

135. Avoided the sister about in the 
shed. 

154, A Greek letter (bread and butter) 
leads to finer hospitality. 

159. Mister, I’se a Moliére hero. 

183. Is Vergil Partch a government 
bigwig? (Abbr.) 
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A Bit of Hiraeth 


DEREK MORGAN 


Som WALEs, for those who came 


by road, lay at the bottom of a 
steep hill and over a small stream 
where the knights of nearby Camelot 
may once have paused to drink but 
which, as I remember it, flowed by 
the gasworks and chimneys of the 
Cardiff suburb of Rhumney. There 
was nothing to mark the border. 
People who came to the coalfield 
presumably did not need to be told 
where they were, and if you had 
strayed here by accident the best thing 
to do was stop at once and get clear 
instructions about how to get safely 
back to Cheltenham Spa for the 
night. There were good hotels there. 
And no one in his senses ever came 
among the Welsh by choice. 

They are a mean-spirited people, 
deeply distrusted by the English, 
who rarely invite them to dinner. 
They are tolerated in London as 
milkmen or schoolteachers, and of 
course their countrymen send some 
of them to Parliament, where they 
sit, close-eyed and treacherous, upon 
the Opposition benches, watching 
malevolently the business of Empire 
and ridden with pangs of hiraeth—a 
sort of maudlin longing to be home. 
Unfortunately, they never do go 
home but stay on, inflicting their 
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sentimental maunderings on their 
hosts—out of place everywhere. 

The Saxon invaders long ago, 
amidst a profusion of Celtic peoples, 
easily singled out this unhappy breed 
from their warlike cousins to the 
north and their loquacious kin across 
the Irish Sea and bluntly called 
them Wealh (alien), drove them into 
the wilderness of the western penin- 
sula, and refused to have anything 
more to do with them. The Nor- 
mans, who disagreed with the Saxons 
about most things, agreed with them 
about the Welsh, and built a line of 
forts along the Marches to make sure 
they could not escape into the world 
of chivalry and learning to disturb 
the nobly blending rhythms of the 
Norman-Saxon tongue with their 
disastrous polysyllables. And _ so 
for centuries the Welsh remained, 
inbreeding in their foggy hills, sing- 
ing eerie anthems in the minor keys, 
and grew more alien as the genera- 
tions passed. It seems they didn’t 
even like themselves very much, for 
there are very few of them. 

If you persisted in continuing into 
Cardiff, you found that it was built 
on a river called the Taff—an ugly 
thing that seemed always to be at 
low tide, when it consisted of a 


squalid trickle moving disreputably 
through wide expanses of gray and 
greasy mud. From this despairing 
ooze, the Welsh derived their nick- 
name: Taffy (who was, of course, a 
thief). 

To the north of Cardiff lay the 
valleys, cut sharp between the dark 
hills—some of which turned out not 
to be hills at all but ancient heaps 
of slag with scrubby little patches 
of grass growing out of their black 
old slopes. And though the hills were 
not very high, just above them were 
clouds of drizzling fog, impregnated 
with coal dust, streeling loads 
of the rheumatics and lung disease 
among the wretched little valley towns, 
which were strung almost continu- 
ously along the bottoms of the val- 
leys and linked with endless lines of 
coal trucks. It was a place not fit for 
even Welshmen to live, and no place 
at all to bring children into. Though 
we who were born there didn’t know 
that and so made the best of it all. 


b= THREE YEARS or so we would 
have a few days of summer. But 
summer or no, on August Bank Holi- 
day everyone in the valleys would 
come to Barry Island, where there 
was sand and ice cream, which the 
children ate in equal parts—along 
with chocolate and pickled eels, lico- 
rice and shrimps, aniseed balls and 
damson jam and Barry Island Rock. 

If the sun was out, we sat, a quar- 
ter million strong, with jam sand- 
wiches and thermoses of tea, upon 
the beach—a tide of toddlers with 
our best-dressed mums and sweating 
dads (the legs of their trousers and 


long underwear rolled up in aban- § i 


doned adoration of the sun, and their 
waistcoats unbuttoned to display the 
reddening throats that would keep 
them awake and groaning through 
the night and come out in blisters 
tomorrow, when they would rub 
themselves with Vaseline and go off 
to the pits, a greasy-necked throng, 
to curse softly in the cool coal dark). 

But usually there was no danger 
from the sun, and as the rain poured 
down we huddled (a quarter million 
strong, with jam sandwiches and 
thermoses of tea) in the doorways of 
the ice-cream shops or, for conven- 
ience, near the conveniences, whose 
walls were covered with imprecations 
upon Stanley Baldwin: children with 
their spades and buckets and sopping 
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a ying concern was, to the last, the problem 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
by Robert C. Tucker 


In 1932, some early manuscripts, written 
by Marx in 1844, were published for the 
first time in the West. As political the- 
orists examined these documents, 
they were astonished to discover 

anew kind of Marxism. Later 
Marxist works speak of the 

conflicts of a divided society, 

but the original Marxis 

is in terms of a divided 

self. The Communist 

Manifesto and Das 

Kapital picture a so- 

ciety split into two: 

Capital and Labor, 

the greedy and the 

enslaved. But the 

manuscripts of 

1844 show an 

alienated man 

split in himself: 

Jekyll and Hyde, 

creative man 

enslaved by his 

insatiate greed. 


PHILOSOPHY 

AND MYTH IN 

KARL MARX by 

Robert C. Tucker 

xplores both ver- 

ions of Marxism. 

Dr Tucker discovers 

hat the doctrine of 

he split personality 

as much to do with the 
doctrine of the split soci- 
ty; that these are, in fact, 
0 less than inseparable. 


The face © 
is all but unknown. 


As Tucker writes, it becomes ap- it KY his world- vle W 
parent why Marx was not the scientis 


pf society he claimed to be. His under- 


pf self-estrangement. Projecting man’s inner 

onflicts onto the world, he tried to resolve them 

in economic theory. He conceived an inevitable proc- 

8s Of history which would lead to a classless world. In the 

topia of a unified society, Marx sought to find a unified self. 


is searching reassessment of Marxist doctrine is as comprehensive as it is 
bsorbing. Tucker traces the first form of Marxism to its origins in the 
evolution of religion” of Hegel and Feuerbach. Then, step by step, he reveals 
ow the thought of the young Karl Marx became the economic theory of his 
hier work; became, in effect, the “religion of revolution” which is Marxism. 


lobert Tucker is an authority on both the theory and practice of Communism. 
¢ served for eight years at the United States Embassy in Moscow, and, sub- 
equently, as a Russian specialist for the Rand Corporation in Washington, 
D.C. Dr Tucker is now Professor of Government at Indiana University, and 
¢has written many articles on Communist thought and politics. 
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which inspires 
all of Marxism. 


MYTH IN KARL MARX 


has captured half the globe. 
[t is the young Karl Marx, 
as yet unversed in economics; 


In 1959, the Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press published The Two Cultures 

and the Scientific Revolution by C. P. Snow. Over 35,000 

copies have been sold in the United States alone. In 1960, 

Cambridge published The Stages of Economic Growth by 

W. W. Rostow; over 60,000 copies have been sold. Snow’s 

“two cultures” and Rostow’s “take-off” have already passed into 

the language, and the books have influenced — are still influ- 
encing — thought and action throughout the world. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MYTH IN 


KARL MARX is a book of com- 
parable importance. To give it 
widest circulation, it is pub- 
lished simultaneously in cloth at 
$5.50, in paperback at $1.75. 


Philosophy 
and Myth in 
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Y of PAINTING 
in 1000 Color Reproductions 


ne of the most beautiful and use- 
ful art books ever published! 
The entire history of Western paint- 
ing, from the caves of Lascaux to 
the canvases of Picasso, unfolded in 
1,000 masterpieces from the world’s 
great galleries and private collec- 
tions. Every reproduction is in faith- 
ful full color, every page is in color! 
Brilliant text by twelve noted art 
scholars covers each period and ana- 
lyzes the significance of each work in 
its own right and in relation to art 
history. An exceptional value at the 
special pre-publication price of $8.50 
($10.00 after Christmas 1961). 
At book and department stores, or from 
TUDOR Publishing Company, New York 3, N. Y. 
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little Welsh flags; mums militant, 
struggling with wet jam sandwiches, 
tempers tightening as the hours went 
by and the wailing of ten thousand 
toddlers rose above the baleful sibi- 
lance of the rain, with now and then 
a shriller yell as a shining wet bal- 
loon floated free at last above the 
scene. The dads stared thoughtfully 
ahead, saying nothing. 


: om LIFE was not all holidays and 


we had some good times too. 
The road to school was full of 
friends to meet and stones to throw 
and horses to smell, the chatter of 
the pitwheels and Mrs. Solva 
Thomas singing Traviata as she 
picked radishes in her yard, the 
night shift coming through the 
streets, fed up and filthy, slabs of 
laver bread and whelks and pigs’ feet, 
a clang and a clash from the black- 
smith’s shop (“Festering hell, watch 
my bloody fingers!””), mums on 
their hands and knees scrubbing at 
their stoops, shining brass doorknobs 
—a whistling and a singing and shirts 
on the line. And through it all, car- 
bolic-clean and full of porridge, we 
made our nose-picking way. 

“School bell’s stopped—we’ll have 
to run like drains!” And we ducked 
through the cemetery, dodging grave- 
stones, leaping merrily over the dull 
departed, scrambling into the school- 
room just in time to be marked pres- 
ent, and then marched breathlessly 
into the hall to sing, pure and pink 
and puffing, “Coronwch! Coronwch!” 
—“Crown Him Lord of All!” 

School was all to do with the 
“scholarship” examination, which 
was in English and arithmetic, and 
which we all sat when we were 
eleven years old. Those who came 
out in the top quarter could go on 
to the grammar school and perhaps 
later to the university at Cardiff to 
become schoolteachers themselves; 
for the rest, it was hanging around 
doing odd jobs for the teachers or 
playing truant until they were four- 
teen, and then the pits. 

Mr. Rotten Hopkins, our teacher, 
was at pains to impress us with the 
gravity of it all. “Wales and the 
Labour Party,” said Rotten Hopkins, 
who was not a man to prevaricate, 
“need educated men. Stanley Bald- 
win won't live forever, praise God, 
and when the time comes we must be 
ready to replace him and his kind 
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with decent men of our own.” Time 
and its trickeries were a favorite 
theme with Rotten Hopkins. “Time 
and tide wait for no man,” he would 
inform us at intervals during the 
day as he passed among us slapping 
his thigh with his cane, and although 
our ten years’ experience was to the 
contrary, we began to think he may 
be right. Certainly our eleventh birth- 
days did seem to be getting closer. 
And so we worked patriotically away 
at sums and grammar, with growing 
trepidation as the slapping of the 
cane became more and more impa- 
tient and the day approached when, 
choc-a-bloc with parts of speech and 
stiff with fright, we would stumble 
blindly through the five hours of ex- 
amination that would decide our 
lives, while the mums paced outside 
the schoolroom, their faces as stark 
as if they had been at the pithead 
with the disaster hooter blowing. 


—— LASTED until four o'clock, 
\” and then there were two hours 
before tea and they were all our 
own! On a hill outside the village 
there was a ring of cromlech stones 
and we would climb up there to play. 
One of the stones had Stanley Bald- 
win’s face drawn on it in chalk and 
we used that one instead of cricket 
stumps to bowl at, or threw rocks at 
it for bets of marbles and toffee. 
When we were tired of that, we rif- 
fled our innocent hours away chalk- 
ing dirty words among the inter- 
twined hearts that were carved on 
the stones’ undersides, each with its 
ancient date of plighted love: “Gryf- 
fyth Evans loves Sian Lewis, 1919” 
—and he did too, and Four-Eyes 
Evans was here to prove it. 

The stones were also used for 
dares—climb the headstone, jump off 
the capstone, and sometimes some- 
one would take a dare to go up 
there at night alone. It was the lone- 
liest walk a boy ever took. Along 
Dyfed Street; its -brass doorknobs 
alight with reflected night flames, 
past the Bump Hotel, that stood 
in a beery haze of song and laugh- 
ter, and Tynewydd Chapel, with the 
sound of the men’s choir practicing 
for the amateur operatics; and then 
to climb out of the village, past the 
Band of Hope Rugby field, through 
the cemetery—up to the stones. 

And as he climbed, the human 
sounds of the village were lost in the 
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Nothing is so pleasant as intellectual companionship. And that’s why 
more and more of our readers are giving The Reporter for Christmas—it estab- 
lishes a new bond with an old friend, or it can make a new friend. Because it is a 
a very different gift, it clearly says: “! thought of this particularly for you because | knew 
you would like it.” 


Even though the flood of Reporter Christmas gift orders is heavier than ever this year, we can still handle 
last-minute orders. So you still have time if you send your order right now! 


“You couldn’t find a more appropriate or interesting gift for friends who are on your wave length—and The Reporter 
is easy to give! Just fill out the form opposite (it's airmail and postpaid) and send it to us. The Reporter costs so little. 


Alter the first gift at the $6 rate, you pay only 


¥ 


$5 for the second subscription $4.50 for each additional gift 


Also, by entering or renewing your own subscription, you can arrive immediately at the reduced rate for all your gifts. 
Htyou already have @ subscription and it still has a while to run, just add on your renewal whenever it expires. 


soon as we receive your order, we'll ‘malt a handsome card announcing your gift. The Christmas issue of the 
tion will arrive soon after—the first of twenty-four adventures in good reading. You needn't send any 
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Quality books for 
serious readers 


POWER AND POLICY 

IN THE USSR 

The Study of Soviet Dynasties 

by Robert Conquest 
“A remarkable display of Kremlin- 
ological virtuosity, a volume to de- 
light the veteran and instruct the 
novice . . . high scholarship.”—The 
New Leader $7.95 





THE BACKWARD SOCIETY 
by Raymond Frost 

“Mr. Frost, an economist with the 
World Bank, makes a very valuable 
contribution to the still quite empty 
reservoir of ideas on how to help 
backward countries go forward speed- 
ily."—Christian Science Monitor 


$5.00 





DIMENSIONS OF FREEDOM 
An Analysis 
by Felix E. Oppenheim 
“Professor Oppenheim has made an 
important contribution to the litera- 


ture of freedom.”—Library Journal 
$6.50 


THE QUEST FOR BEING 

by Sidney Hook 
“Anyone who wants to understand the 
broad tradition in Western thought 
which Sidney Hook represents could 
scarcely find a better, clearer or more 
honest exposition.” —Time $6.00 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK 
1961-62 (98th annual edition) 
Contains every verifiable fact on 
world or national affairs of every 


country including those behind the 
Iron Curtain. $9.50 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY 

The Great of All Nations and All Times 

Completely revised and up to date. 
$15.00 


WHO’S WHO, 1962 
$22.00 tentative. Coming in March 
1962. 


4t your bookstore or direct from 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
Dept. A, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 














gigantic clamor of the night. Hoot- 
ers blew and steel shrieked until it 
seemed that there was nothing left 
of the world but flame and smoke 
and the brainless grunting of ma- 
chines. He climbed in simple terror 
past howling caves where once the 
witches lived and boulders that had 
been thrown where they lay, men 
said, by demons in the armies of the 
warring princes. 

And then he came to the stones. 
Suddenly the terror was gone and 
the world was Wales again. For here 
were Stanley Baldwin and the dent 
in the mud where Four-Eyes Evans 
hit his head jumping off the cap- 
stone with his hands tied. And here 
were the vows of lovers made long 
ago, before we were even born. And 
of course the stones themselves, for 
they were old friends. Old, old 
stones, that knew my people’s ways 
and talk three thousand years ago. 
Old stones that stand mute and 
measureless to strangers but know 
me well. Here my people came to 
pray and here the hectic trumpets 
sang with dreams of kindred stars. 
And here I prayed too, and dreamt 
amid the Pleiades. Time moved 
among the houses far below, the 
hooters screamed on Dowlais Top. 


a God must have been bored 
with Wales on Sunday. Regularly 
at ten on Saturday night, when the 
revels in the Bump Hotel had end- 
ed, the village settled into a siege 
of glum righteousness that lasted un- 
til we dared to breathe again on 
Monday. It was the dads’ day off, 
and we went to chapel in the morn- 
ing, ate our Sunday dinner, and 
then shut up. 

Chapel, in fact, was the bright 
spot of the day. The Reverend Wil- 
liam Williams was a good Socialist, 
and in his sermons devoted himself 
as much to Wales and Whitehall as 
to heaven and hell. He lived in the 
next valley and Sunday officially be- 
gan when he came striding down 
the mountain with his copy of the 
Sunday Pictorial under his arm. And 
he sang as he came: 


“Though cowards flinch and 
traitors sneer 

We'll keep the Red Flag flying 
ame...” 


(He had the worst voice in Wales 
but his heart was in the right place.) 
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You could hear him coming half 
a mile away. He'd interrupt the song 
to greet his flock: 

“Morning, Mrs. Bronwen Rees, 
how’s your husband’s bunions? . 
Hello, Dai Price—did you read about 
Duff Cooper? Ought to be hung by 
his cloven hoofs from Admiralty 
ae 


Then raise the scarlet standard 

high, 

Within its shade we'll live or— 
Owen Owens! First time I’ve seen 
you sober since Ash Wednesday.” 

The children would all stick thcir 
heads through the windows to say 
“Good morning, Reverend Wil- 
liams”’ (first time we'd been allowed 
to speak today so far) and to receive 
pats on the head (he didn’t intcr- 
rupt the song for us). 

And so he made his unmelodious 
way through the Sunday morning 
streets, and as the scarlet standard 
faded in the distance, he left behind 
a wake of hatpin adjusting and 
gulping of second cups of tea and 
children being yelled for through 
toilet doors as we hurried to follow 
in our spiritual leader’s footsteps 
to Tynewydd Baptist Chapel on 
the hill. 

He would be waiting for us there 
with his Bible and his Sunday Pic- 
torial, and as the service proceeded 
he would read impartially from 
both. The Bible seethed with scorn 
for Downing Street, and it was diff- 
cult not to cheer as he rang through 
the roll call of our enemies, docu- 
menting his derision with boiling 
gospels and hot-blooded hymns. 
Growls of enthusiasm and encour- 
agement would echo through the 
dark rafters and wobble the chalices 
on the altar. 

Then we went home to lamb and 
dumplings, and after that stared 
moodily at pictures in the fire as 
dads and mums and dogs and cats 
slept loudly through the silent after- 
noon. 


AS IT TURNED OUT, Rotten Hop- 

kins was right after all, and time 
didn’t wait long for us or for Stan- 
ley Baldwin either. And years later, 
when Mr. Chamberlain was showing 
the old school flag at Munich and we 
were seventeen, we joined the men 
on Saturday nights in the singing 
room of the Bump Hotel. The public 
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“THE ONLY BOOK THAT IMPROVES ON, 
DEVELOPS, TOYNBEE’S WORK” 210. on.» 


Why were the dates 1934, 1950, and 1960 more significant turning 
points in our stage of civilization than 1929 or 1941? Why did the 
era of the nationalist stage of politics end in 1960? In his new 
book Carroll Quigley, authority on comparative history, approaches 
history like a laboratory expert. He outlines seven stages of all 
civilizations: Mixture, Gestation, Expansion, Age of Conflict, 
Universal Empire, Decay, Invasion. At which point must a civili- 
zation reform to avoid the fate of Rome? What stage are we in? 


HE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATIONS 


by Carroll Quigley 
“Full of fascinating ideas and insights” — Clifton Fadiman $5.95 


{AT HAPPENS WHEN “OIL MILLIONAIRES” 


IKE A HOBBY OF POLITICS... 


S MAN MATURE ENOUGH TO S$ 


echnologically, man is ready to take the big leap into space — 
but what about his social and physical readiness? Has he the 
ental capacity to face the unknown? Has he learned enough 
about living with others of his kind to tolerate being isolated with 
hem for years on end in the cabin of a spaceship? Is he sane 
enough to make contact with perhaps fit, beings on other 
planets? Peter Ritner speculates on the future with daring and 
magination and predicts the standards man must reach before 
¢ is “fit for space.” 


HE SOCIETY OF SPACE 


by Peter Ritner 


rotentially one of the most brilliant American writers of his 
peneration . . . a soaring imagination that goes winging into the 

pyrean, dazzling us with its imagination and erudition.” 
— John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate $3.75 
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URVIVE IN SPACE? 








Order these new books from your bookseller; or use 
this coupon: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. R-2 
60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


Please send me the books I have checked below on 
free ten-day approval. If not completely satisfied, I may 
return them within ten days and owe nothing. If I 
keep them, you may bill me at the prices indicated, 
plus a small handling charge. (SAVE! Enclose payment 
with your order and we pay handling. Same return 
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TREASURES FROM RUSSIA 
Private papers, 

public decrees, 

social notes, 

biographies, 

confessions, 

and debates, 

1466 to the 1870's. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN OLD RUSSIA 
Compiled and translated by 
Marthe Blinoff. $5.95 
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“IT LOOKED AS BLUE 

as if it had been covered with a 
blue cloth. At no one spot 

during our war were there as many 
bodies on the same space as here.” 


FIASCO AT 
FREDERICKSBURG 
by Vorin E. Whan 
An hour-by-hour account of the battle 
of Fredericksburg where the Union 


suffered one of the worst defeats in 
the Civil War. Eight maps. $5. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRESS 
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This Christmas 


Give IDEAS 


that lure, then spur, the mind toward the dawning 
of new concepts. Here is the gift for you, and 
certain of your friends, that stimulates creative 
dissatisfaction! 


SPECIAL Audio Book Collection 


“The Trial of Socrates” 
3-record album in which 
Thomas Mitchell reads the com- 
plete “dialogues” of Plato: 
Soom and “Crito”, as 
well as 





"Welden” 
6-record album containing the 
complete text of the first six 
chapters: Economy ... Where 
I Lived ond Whot ! Lived For 
.. Reading ... Sounds ... 
Solitude ... Visitors. Read by 
John Carradine. 





WHY 16 RPMT? 


These ultra-microgroove 16 rpm vinyl records are 
products of a modern advancement in the art of 
top-quality record making. Averaging 50 min. of 
high-fidelity voice reproduction per record, they 
offer more playing time than most 12” LP’s and at 4 
the price. Send check, money order (no C.O.D.) for 
Trial of Socrates plus Walden, 2 albums, $10.90 ppd. 


Write for catalog. 
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bar was for dreary talk and the ladies’ 
bar was better than weeping for a hus- 
band dead of lung disease, but the 
singing room was for beer and song 
—and no women allowed to spoil 
the harmonies. Except Miss Blod- 
wen, of course. 

“A half a pint of mild, Miss Blod- 
wen, please,” we said, bold as brass. 
And hiding a smile, she pulled the 
pump and plunked them down, 
just as if we had been eighteen. 

The evening began at six o'clock, 
and it was lucky that we didn’t like 
the taste of beer, for there were 
four hours to go. At first there would 
be no singing—an hour or so of play- 
ing darts with Four-Eyes Evans and 
pretending to be grown up—some 
talk of thighs and things and Plato 
and the chapel choir and poor Mrs. 
Reverend Williams who had lost her 
false teeth down the lavatory being 
sick on two sherries at the Socialist 
Ladies Guild. And then Iolo Edwards 
would go over to the piano and be- 
gin to strum. “Another half pint, 
Miss Blodwen, if you please.” 

It began with “Rose Marie” or 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart”—good 
songs to warm up with, and no dis- 
grace to break off and talk to your 
neighbor about the goal Johnny Wil- 
liams scored against New Zealand in 
1905. Some would not sing at all, 
but save their voices and try drink- 
ing rum and Guinness upside down. 
There was no point in starting any- 
thing serious until Gog Thomas 
came, and his wife never let him out 
before nine o’clock. Nine o’clock was 
an emotional time in the singing 
room. Time for two more pints per- 
haps, and then home to face the old 
woman, with nothing ahead but a 
dry Welsh Sunday, when the only 
way to get a glass of beer was to go 
on one of the excursion busses to 
England, where in any case there 
were no singing rooms and a man 
had to stand and drink with a lot 
of farmers who voted Conservative. 

As the beer settled and the ash- 
trays filled, we began to feel our 
blood, and by the time Gog Thomas 
came in, we were ready. “A pint this 
time, Miss Blodwen.” A sucking of 
pumps and a banging of glasses and 
a sound of swallowing and moving of 
chairs, and we were off: the big roll- 
ing hymns that we sang at Rugby 
matches—“Cwm Rhondda” and the 
rest. Put-Put Jenkins led the tenors, 
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Gog Thomas led the bass, and the 
bottles and the glasses on the table 
thrummed. 

If you were a bass (we were short 
of basses), you would wait until the 
harmony line was strong before you 
took a swallow of your beer and then, 
when you were back in voice, another 
bass would have a drink of his. It 
was a thing you knew instinctively. 
But as each song rose to a climax, 
there was no drinking at all and 
every man would put his glass on the 
table before him and sing full-throat- 
ed, prickling with the harmonies that 
we made. 


AS CLOSING TIME came near, our 
voices grew and filled, and when 
the call for last orders went out there 
would be a decent pause for filling 
up and clearing throats and putting 
out your cigarettes. And then we 
would stand. 

Iolo Edwards would take a deep 
drink and wipe his face, and there 
would be silence. Then he would 
strike the chord and we would begin 
—softly at first—“Mae Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau”—“Land of My Fathers.” 
Our eyes would smart a bit and our 
chests would be out like peacocks 
and the song would grow. It was 
sooty streets and princes in our past; 
it was Johnny Williams’ goal against 
New Zealand; it was savage dreams 
on cromlech hill; it was gentle cheer- 
ful homes and scalding baths and 
bread and cheese and pickles by the 
fire; it was our own dirty glorious 
land. 

And by God you should have 
heard us sing. 
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The Well-Lighted Nightmare 


HILTON KRAMER 


2 who spends a great deal of 
time looking at current painting 
and sculpture must sooner or later 
fall victim to a nightmare in which 
the spectator, cut off from all evi- 
dence of ordinary life, wanders 
through an endless series of corridors 
hung with huge, blank canvases 
whose unfathomable emptiness is in- 
terrupted from time to time by the 
jagged, threatening forms of a maca- 
bre sculptural apparition. The land- 
scape of this unhappy dream is bathed 
in a constant, brilliant light. Night 
never falls, nor do the emotions or 
common impedimenta of the mun- 
dane world ever intrude upon the 
tedious, artificial order that seems 
to stretch out forever in the distance. 
Time seems to have stopped; only 
the occasional encounter of some dis- 
carded object from real life—a few 
nails driven into a sculpture or a torn 
shirt collar pasted on a canvas surface 
—reminds the dreamer of the material- 
ity and complexity of his waking 
life. And when he does awaken, the 
world of his common experience 
seems by comparison infinitely richer 
and more variable, one might almost 
say more artistic, than the carefully 
repeated aesthetic sensations that 
have gone into the making of the 
dream itself. 

In the normal course of one’s ex- 
perience with contemporary art, this 
sortof nightmare remainsa possibility 
that is never fully realized in fact. 
Most exhibitions, no matter how 
lean in content or unreasonable in 
size, sooner or later focus on some 
personal expression, some authentic 
note of feeling, that redeems the 
emptiness of the whole. But the gen- 
eal trend of modern exhibitions lies 
in the direction of just such a dream. 
Paintings grow larger and emptier. 
They lack not only subjects, in the 
conventional sense, but at times even 
@minimal evidence of workmanship 
or what used to be called composi- 
tion. They tend to be enormous rec- 
tangles of one, two, or three colors, 
if indeed they have any color at all, 
and they disclose no more sign of 
individual vision or pictorial inven- 
tion than one could discern in a 
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crack in the sidewalk or an aban- 
doned billboard. 

To accommodate such paintings, 
exhibition rooms have had to be ex- 
panded and redesigned. They have 
been emptied of all decorative or 
architectural detail that might com- 
pete visually with the minimal pic- 
torial content of the paintings them- 
selves. Elaborate lighting devices 
keep their barren spaces flooded with 
an even, infinite light, and the white- 
ness of the walls and partitions (which 
in many institutions are freshly re- 
painted for every exhibition) con- 
tributes to the illusion of a vast emp- 
tiness. One’s eye is naturally grateful 
for something to look at in an en- 
vironment so radically denuded of 
visual incident, and it is perhaps in- 
evitable that exhibitiongoers grad- 
ually succumb to the habit of exam- 
ining intently and ‘analytically what 
may be no more than-a rip in the 
canvas or a large stain of thinned-out 
pigment poured out of a can. If in 
the country of the blind the one- 
eyed man is king, in the vast white 
desert of the modern exhibition 
world even a gratuitous splatter of 
paint can be valued as an emblem 
of personal identity. It is only when 
we return to the normal business of 
living that art of this sort seems de- 
prived of real meaning and shows 
itself to be woefully unequal to our 
experience. 


Ypres recent large-scale exhibi- 

tions, the 1961 Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture—familiarly 
known as the Carnegie International 
—goes further in realizing the dimen- 
sions of this clean, well-lighted night- 
mare than any other event that has 
lately come to view. Installed in the 
vast reaches of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 
Institute, whose interior has in re- 
cent years been transformed at great 
expense for its purposes, the current 
International consists of 329 paint- 
ings and 116 sculptures from twenty- 
nine countries. Every work in the ex- 
hibition has been personally selected 
by Gordon Bailey Washburn, direc- 
tor of the Carnegie’s Department of 
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BOLLINGEN 
SERIES 





The only complete 
one-volume 
Plato in English 


PLATO: 
THE COLLECTED 
DIALOGUES 


INCLUDING THE LETTERS 


Edited by EDITH HAMILTON 
and HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 


All the dialogues and letters that are 
generally considered to be authentic 
are here presented in a single volume 
of compact format. The contents have 
been chosen from the work of the best 
British and American translators of this 
century and the last. 

For each one of the dialogues a 
preface has been supplied by Edith 
Hamilton, author of “The Greek Way,” 
who is well known for her interpreta- 
tions of Greek life and thought.- There 
is also an introductory essay by Hunt- 
ington Cairns on Plato's philosophy and 
writings, and a comprehensive index. 
1743 pages. $7.50 


PLATO: AN | 
INTRODUCTION 


By Paul Friedlander. Translated by Hans 
Meyerhoff. This book—the first of three 
volumes of studies on Plato by the dis- 
tinguished German classicist—contains 
seventeen essays on aspects of Plato’s 
work and a contribution by Huntington 
Cairns on Plato as jurist. “The notes 
themselves contain a rich Platonic bib- 
liography, a discriminating and up-to- 
date selection from the vast mass of 
ancient and modern literature, but the 
main pleasure is in following through 
the argument of the text.” — Classical 
Journal. 13 illustrations. 423 pages. 
$5.00 











Published by BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION. Dis- 
tributed by Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. For detailed 
catalogue, write to Bollingen Series, 140 
East 62 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 














Severyman’s Lobby 


Write Your Congressman, Lately? 
We send you each month Congress is in ses- 
sion: « A report listing the major legisla- 
tive issues before Congress for action. e 

lopes pre-add d to your 
senior Senator and Representative and ready 
for your personal message to them e An 





interesting, informative (sometimes amusing) 


excerpt from the Congressional Record. 





FOLLOWING EACH SESSION YOU WILL 
RECEIVE THE VOTING RECORDS OF 
YOUR CONGRESSMEN ON KEY ISSUES 
Subscriptions $4 per year, $7 for two* 
Send check or money order to: 


EVERYMAN‘S LOBBY 
1029 Vermont ae ae 7. 
Washington 5, 
“An unusual an 
Multiple subseriptions $3.50 each 









“THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
has announced a change in the im- 
migration laws, the effect of which 
will be to bar all immigrants from 
Commonwealth nations who fail to 
show 1) that a job awaits them in 
Britain, or 2) that they possess. use- 
ful skills, or 3) that they are edu- 
cated. Well, if the migrants can't get 
into England, they 
can always iry 
Newburgh—eh, 

















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-3, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16,N.Y., for free copy. 
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Ist Reader ...... $3.50 
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Fine Arts, who has spent the better 
part of three years going to galleries, 
studios, and private collections the 
world over to seek what he considers 
the most accomplished art of our 
time. If fothing else, the exhibition 
is a monument to Mr. Washburn’s 
dedicated and wide-ranging labors. 
Unlike other events of comparable 
scope, such as the Venice Biennale 
or the Bienal of Sao Paulo, the In- 
ternational does not rely on an intri- 
cate network of national and interna- 
tional committees in assembling its 
comprehensive survey. As nearly as 
any exhibition can do, the Carnegie 
International represents one man’s 
notion of what is valuable in world 
art today. 

Or does it? The curious thing 
about the International is its imper- 
sonal and almost historical character. 
As one wanders through the smart 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
the impression is of a completely 
anonymous selection of currently 
fashionable styles and ideas. No per- 
sonal accent or bias is discernible. 
Familiar names and familiar works 
turn up with dismaying frequency, 
and where the name happens to be 
new, the work itself is usually a sec- 
ondhand reflection of something one 
has already seen in the original. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to be- 
lieve that any one man could regard 
so many works of such narrow scope 
with anything like a personal interest. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. 
Washburn does not regard his task as 
that of bringing us an incisive, per- 
sonal glimpse of current artistic 
achievement but as something quite 
different. What he gives us in Pitts- 
burgh is a lengthy report on current 
taste in the international art market. 
In the three years that have elapsed 
since the last International, two de- 
velopments in particular have won 
favor with stylish collectors and mu- 
seum directors and with the dealers 
and critics who cater to their inter- 
ests. One has been the proliferation 
of large canvases stained with thin 
washes of a very few colors (often a 
single color) that form a few very 
simple shapes. The main source of 
this type of painting is the work of 
two American artists, Mark Rothko 
and Barnett Newman, now both in 
their late fifties, who enjoy wide 
influence and esteem wherever ab- 
stract art holds sway. The other 
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development has been toward large 
collage constructions, which either 
hang on the wall like paintings or 
stand on the floor like sculpture but 
whose artistic character is derived 
from the anti-aesthetic materials 
(burlap bags, charred wood, smashed 
automobile parts, and other articles 
of junk) of which they are made. 
Both styles have lately won a major 
place for themselves in international 
dealing and in the art criticism (often 
written by critics who are themselves 
collectors and part-time dealers) that 
determines both financial and artistic 
values. Both styles dominate this 
year’s International, which not only 
reflects market interests but is itself 
an important branch of the market. 
(Its sales run to six figures.) 

Like many museum directors, Mr. 
Washburn is himself a man of catho- 
lic tastes, and like many of his col- 
leagues, he is apparently unburdened 
by any sort of personal aesthetic con- 
viction. Whenever he ventures be- 
yond the limits of curent vogues, as 
he occasionally does, his eye goes 
dead and he loses his way. This is 
particularly the case with the small 
number of figurative paintings that 
turn up, like overdressed country 
cousins, in an exhibition that other- 
wise looks so smart, lean, and chic. 
A steady visual diet of simple col- 
ored shapes and elegantly composed 
junk is not, it seems, the ideal prepa- 
ration for selecting paintings that 
deal with difficult human subjects. 
Mr. Washburn shows himself to be 
completely incapable of distinguish- 
ing what is of value in painting or 
sculpture that deals in representa- 
tional images, and the effect of his 
including work of this type in the 
International is not (as it might have 
been) to throw open a window on 
another kind of artistic ambition al- 
together, but simply to confirm the 
already widely held belief that this 
approach to art is sterile and out 
moded. If figurative painting has 
found a friend in Mr. Washburn, it 
will need no enemies. 


Levey Mr. Washburn shows his 
real gift and his real emotional 
involvement in the enterprise is not 
in the selection of the art works but 
in their installation. Again, one is 
tempted to find this a characteristic 
bias of the museum man who probably 
chose his profession originally because 
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of an aesthetic bent but who finds in 
practice that the only aesthetic out- 
let his job affords is in mounting 
works of art for which he may hold 
no personal feeling at all. Mr. Wash- 
burn is a master at staging exhibi- 
tions on this large and impersonal 
scale. All his intelligence and visual 
sophistication come into play in the 
planning and shaping of a great spec- 
tacle, and he carries it off with im- 
pressive clarity and vigor. I doubt if 
there is anyone in his profession who 
excels him in this aspect of his work. 
His talent for it is abetted, of course, 
by the kind of art he chooses to show, 
for it is an art of quick, decorative 
effects and thus lends itself to being 
manipulated by a showman of shrewd 
visual intelligence. If the art itself 
were composed of more recalcitrant 
images, if it dealt with more difficult 
subjects and were not so easily as- 
similable to the decorative function, 
he might find his abilities as a de- 
signer more severely taxed. 

It is not entirely a personal fancy 
that leads one to compare the look 
of an exhibition of this kind to a 
nightmare vision. There is ample 
precedent for the comparison in 
modern painting itself. The whole 
emotional texture of an exhibition 
like the International resembles those 
metaphysical and surrealist paintings 
of Giorgio de Chirico and Yves Tan- 
guy which portray in: finical detail 
the timeless world of dreams. Often, 
as in a modern exhibition, no specif- 
ic object in these paintings is arrest- 
ing or memorable or particularly 
dreadful in itself, but the disposition 
of the parts in an unreal space that 
is specially lighted for eerie effects 
confers the aura of a nightmare on 
the image as a whole. It is precisely 
this surrealist vision, with its mixture 
of clarity and artificiality, that mod- 
ern exhibitions closely emulate. 

But we have moved beyond the era 
in which artists create such concise 
images or a time in which the images 
themselves could be confined to a 
frame and hung on the wall. It is 
now the museum director, in his role 
as designer and impresario, who en- 
joys the prerogative of creating such 
visions, and he does so on a scale un- 
dreamed of by artists, whose individ- 
ual works are now only counters and 
props in a vast display in which we 
too, as spectators, have been assigned 
our impersonal role. 
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NORMAN THOMAS, Respectable Rebel 


MURRAY B. SEIDLER 





Conscience in Politics: 


KE. 


STEVENSON 


in the 1950’s 


STUART GERRY BROWN 


HERE Is a fresh perspective on 
the man who now speaks for the 
United States in the United Na- 
tions. This searching appraisal 
of Stevenson’s stand on the cru- 
cial issues of the ‘50’s—Mc- 
Carthyism, civil rights, disarma- 
ment, NATO, foreign aid, and 
nuclear testing—provides a re- 
vealing indication of his ap- 
proach to the critical issues— 
many,of them the same—which 
now confront us in the ’60’s. A 
Men and Movements book. 
313 pages. Illustrated. $4.50 
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The impact of the personality and the political convictions of 
Norman Thomas on the Socialist Party and on the American 
political scene is examined in this first full-scale study of 
Thomas's political leadership of the American Socialist move- 
ment. A Men and Movements book. 368 pages. Illustrated. $5.50 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, Bull Moose Progressive 
MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 


Pinchot is revealed here as national political leader, prime 
mover behind T.R.’s Progressive Party and the 1912 Bull Moose 
campaign, and the movement’s stalwart champion until its end 
in 1917. A Men and Movements book. 270 pages. Illustrated. $4.50 


*T AM A DEMOCRAT” 
The Political Career of David Bennett Hill 


HERBERT J. BASS 


In the 1880's and '90’s Hill was New York’s governor, U.S. Sena- 
tor, and most powerful politician. Here for the first time is the 
crisp, candid account of his administration and his political rise 
and fall. 315 pages. Illustrated. $5.50 


The Administration of British Foreign Relations 


DONALD G. BISHOP 


This is a thoroughly documented and detailed analysis of the 
organization and operation of the British government in the 
formation of foreign policy, its historical development, and its 
adjustment to the impact of international organizations. 


410 pages. $7.00 
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At all bookstores 
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Assembly 


Twenty-four new short stories and two new novellas 
by JOHN O’HARA who calls them “some of the 


most joyful writing I have ever done”’. $5.95 
ee al 


Wilderness 


A novel by ROBERT PENN WARREN. The adven- 
tures of a young man who leaves a European ghetto 
to fight for freedom in the American Civil War. A 
Literary Guild Selection. $4.95 








The Children 
of Sanchez 


By OSCAR LEWIS. From the soul of a Mexican slun. 
family comes one of the most moving documents 
of the 20th century. “A fascinating documentary 
... @ work of art.”—tTimE $7.50 





But Not 
in Shame 


By JOHN TOLAND. What really happened in the 
disastrous six months after Pearl Harbor — told in 





Stories for 
Late at Night 


Edited by ALFRED HITCHCOCK. A novel, 2 novel- 
ettes, and 21 stories, carefully chosen by the Master 
to make even the hardiest flesh creep. $5.95 





The American 
College 
Dictionary 


The most up-to-date, authoritative desk dictionary 
ied for 
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Cloth edition, $5.00; Thumb-indexed, $6.00 





BS Delightful cartoon stock BOY, 
GIRL. BOY, GIRL. JULES FEIFFER’S latest investiga- 
tion of modern man and woman as they engage each 
other in the body politic, the body social, and the 
body body. Paper, $1.50 

Cloth, $2.95 


Now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE 











UNDAY AT THE VILLAGE VANGUARD. Bill 
Evans Trio. (Riverside RLP 376, $4.98; 

stereo, $5.98.) : 
Although he has yet to establish a 
large audience for his work, the 
pianist Bill Evans has a reputation 
among his colleagues for his indi- 
viduality and depth of lyricism. 
While he is technically impressive, 
he does not (unlike some of the 
more impatient modernists) sub- 
stitute problem-solving for content. 

At first, the essence of Evans’s 
style appears to consist only of gen- 
tleness and clarity. Closer listening 
reveals a reagan: aad and 
a remarkably personal’ way of re- 
shaping lines and textures into new 
entities alive with surprises and 
provocative emotional implications. 
Evans can, as here, transform the 
treacly “Alice in Wonderland” into 
a luminous, floating daydream, while 
“My Man’s Gone Now” comes close 
to pain without sliding into senti- 
mentality. 

This was the last recording session of 
the bassist Scott LaFaro, who died in 
a car crash last summer at the age 
of twenty-five. LaFaro was a stun- 
ning virtuoso with a full-bodied tone 
and a brilliant sense of melodic con- 
tinuity. He complemented Evans ex- 
actly, as does the discreetly resource- 
ful drummer, Paul Motian. 


= ABSTRACTIONS. Compositions by Gun- 
ther Schuller and Jim Hall. (Atlantic 
1365, $4.98; stereo, $5.98.) 
Despite the chilly title, these compo- 
sitions (all but one by Gunther 
Schuller) are not just experiments 
in complicating jazz. Schuller, the 
only contemporary classical composer 
with both long experience and inside 
knowledge of jazz, has succeeded 
here in stimulating rather than con- 
stricting the jazz musicians by giving 
them challenging formal frameworks 
for their playing. 
Schuller’s A bstraction,on which the 
alto saxophonist Ornette Coleman 
improvises against a composed back- 
ground for string quartet and rhythm, 
has none of the self-consciousness 
of much previous “third stream” 
music (including some of Schuller’s), 
and bristles with spontaneous-sound- 
ing invention. Schuller has also de- 
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veloped absorbingly diversified vari- 
ants to themes originally provided by 
John Lewis and Thelonious Monk. 
His expansions open these works 
(Django and Criss Cross) to a range 
of mood and coloration that amplily 
rather than stifle the originals. 

In addition to Mr. Coleman, the 
resilient players include, among othi- 
ers, Bill Evans, Scott LaFaro, Eric 
Dolphy, and guitarist Jim Hall. Al- 
though I consider these performances 
to be well within a reasonable deii- 
nition of jazz, Schuller is correct in 
pointing out that labels are less 
important than the conviction of tlie 
players (and at least some of the 
laity) that this is “music not of yester- 
year’s categories, but of today’s musi- 
cal realities.” One element of today's 
musical reality is that jazz, without 
losing its boldness of spirit, is c:- 
pable of disciplined intellectual direc- 
tion. In some such attempts the bur- 
den of the superstructure has crushed 
spontaneity, but Schuller knows his 
men and materials well enough to 
avoid heaviness and pretentiousness 
on a record that will continue to dis- 
close new pleasures through many 
hearings. 


a. oF THE Deta Bugs SINGERS. 
Robert Johnson. (Columbia CL 1654, 
$3.98.) 


John Hammond, Columbia’s resident 
jazz historian, has begun what may 
be the most important series of jazz 
reissues ever undertaken by a major 
company. Particularly welcome is this 
collection of rare 1936-1937 record- 
ings by the country blues singer 
Robert Johnson, who died soon after 
they were made, poisoned by a wom- 
an he had not loved well enough. 

Johnson grew up in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, an area that has pro- 
duced a number of the fiercest blues 
storytellers. His relatively high- 
pitched, harsh voice turned his songs 
of women and rootless traveling into 
urgent intimations of worse luck 
around the corner. Echoes of the 
earliest blues (the field hollers) 
break through in Johnson’s inter- 
mittent moaning and falsetto keen- 
ing. In addition to homemade meta- 
phors of lovemaking, the lyrics give 
us stark sketches of the Southern 
Negro life that was responsible for 
the raging energy boiling under- 
neath even the songs of satisfaction. 
More than most blues singers, John- 
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son gave the impression that he 
never expected to rest anywhere long. 
If only in that respect, he and Fran- 
cis Thompson were kin: 


“I got to keep moving, I got to keep 
moving, 

Blues falling down like hail, blues 
falling down like hail. 

I can’t keep no money, Hellhound 
on my trail, 

Hellhound on my trail, Hellhound 
on my trail.” 


. Genius SINGS THE BLugEs. Ray 
Charles. (Atlantic 8052, $3.98.) 

Ray Charles’s blues are not as des- 
peiate as those of Robert Johnson. 
Charles, after all, earns huge sums 
of money and is internationally laud- 
ed despite his recent brush with the 
law in Indianapolis on a narcotics 
charge. Since Johnson’s time, Negro’ 
blues has reached white audiences as 
well, and Charles’s records top the 
best-selling charts while his albums 
are diligently analyzed in the jazz 
magazines. What makes Charles a ma- 
jor singer is that he has drawn deeply 
from the older blues language and 
has much of the power and honesty 
of the battered wanderers of John- 
son’s generation and before. 

Charles is comparatively sophisti- 
cated and can play fluent modern 
jazz piano and alto saxophone. But 
when, as in this anthology of his 
more popular work, he sings, com- 
poses, and rocks the piano, Charles 
is in total contact with his basic 
audience, the urban Negro. His lyr- 
ics are vigorously idiomatic; his beat 
is contagiously right for dancing 
or handclapping; and the hot, shout- 
ing tone of his voice resembles a 
store-front sermon. 

Charles’s blues roam from brood- 
ing darkness to leaping celebration, 
and he sings them with an envelop- 
ing warmth that relaxes the listener 
at the same time it sets him into 
pulsating motion. Just as the san- 
guine jubilees succeeded the more 
sorrowful early spirituals, so Ray 
Charles’s blues expect more gratifi- 
cation here and now than Robert 
Johnson’s did, although they con- 
tinue to underline the frustrations 
that flesh of all colors is heir to. 
The prevailing feeling, however, is 
that the Hellhound can be outdis- 
tanced. 

—Nat HENTOFF 
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Do you dare to get involved? 


Here, a naked portrait of jealousy. A healthy defense or neurotic syndrome? Find 
out in the unusual and lucid pages of Réalités magazine. In fact, you will see, feel 
and share in all types of experiences, for Réalités is Realism. 

Month after month, Réalités takes you on an escapade with professional camera 
and pen down the many different avenues of life on the Continent: the arts, current 
events, fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel—topics of great interest ...topics 
of delight, always the things that make European living all-enveloping. 

Be intellectually engrossed... be entertained by France’s foremost commentators 
and journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnished 
paper. You might even agree with the critics who call this “The Most Beautiful 
Magazine In The World.” 

Mailed direct from Paris, Réalités is available in English-language ‘or French- 
language editions. Treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the thor- 
oughly fresh and rewarding experience of “living in Europe”... for a year. 


Available by subscription only. Special rate, $12.50 a year. 
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Social Purpose 
For Canada 


EDITED BY MICHAEL OLIVER 


A left-of-centre viewpoint on matters of 
political, economic, and social significance is 
expressed by more than a dozen prominent 
scholars, all of them involved in the 
formation of a new Canadian political 
party, and all of them impelled by the fear 
that Canadians “were being lulled into 
accepting a glitter of prosperity which 
covered a reality of purposelessness, 
mediocrity and inequity and which, 
moreover, dulled their awareness both 

of the dangers of a post-Hiroshima world 
and of its potentialities.” 


450 pages 6 x 9 $4.95 (paper) $7.95 (cloth) 
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The Art of 
The Possible: 


Government and Foreign 
Policy in Canada 


BY JAMES EAYRS 


Lucid and absorbing, this account of 
historical developments and current 
practices in the making of Canada’s foreign 
policy analyzes carefully and vividly the way 
in which the Canadian prime minister and 
cabinet, members of the civil service, 
Parliament, and the military have discovered 
“the possible” for Canada’s relations with 
other countries. The book is a probing study 
of Canada’s position in the British 
Commonwealth, her relationship to the 
United States, and indeed the whole 
question of whether a small or middle 
power can have its own foreign policy. 


234 pages 6x9 $6.95 


Books for addresses in the United States are 
shipped from our Brooklyn warehouse. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
PRESS. Toronto 5, Canada 
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A* HONEST CRITIC will, I think, con- 

fess to certain blocks against 
certain types of plays which he must 
overcome before delivering judg- 
ments. 

I, for instance, would prefer not to 
see any more plays about the Irish 
Troubles by anybody, or, for that 
matter, plays in Irish brogue about 
religion. I am not mad for Restora- 
tion comedy or for plays in which 
men in costume swashbuckle and 
crowds mill and mutter. And I view 
with advance alarm dramas where 
people in Biblical robes and matted 
hair probe the meaning of man and 
God. This, I feared, was what Gideon 
had in store for me. 

But Paddy Chayefsky dispelled 
such qualms in the first five minutes. 
He has written a splendid dialogue 
—funny, majestic, and moving in 
turn—between the Lord Jehovah and 
a silly, petulant, but endearing clod 
called Gideon which shows how hard 
it is for man and faith to live to- 
gether. For this God is a jealous and 
demanding God, and His love is 
a heavy burden on a frail mortal. 
As His angel’s chosen instrument, 
Gideon triumphs over the Midianites 
and is adored by his people, but it 
is harder and harder for him to 
sustain the humble love for the Lord 
his friend while his ego swells in 
his bosom and the cold new light of 
the social sciences turns miracles into 
“economic drives.” 

“There are others in the play, of 
course: Gideon’s family, some comic 
soldiers, some Midianites, quickly 
slaughtered, and a very accomplished 
belly dancer. But the evening be- 
longs to Fredric March, who has 
never been more commanding and 
many-faceted than as this sculptural 
and sometimes fearful Jehovah, and 
to Donald Campbell, the sight of 
whose plump body in its ragged tunic 
scarcely prepares you for the vitality, 
delicacy, and variety of his acting. 

The second act of Gideon is more 
prolongation than revelation, and 
there are times when Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s imaginative direction must sup- 
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Just Looking 


MARYA MANNES 


ply the movement the script lacks. 
But the best thing about Gideon as 
a whole is the evidence it supplies 
of the continuing growth of Chavef- 
sky as a playwright. He has found 
fresh ways of saying things, and he 
is achieving a subtlety and lightiiess 
of touch that show an expanding 
sensibility and sophistication; he is 
moving ahead. 


aw my pre-aversions are 
predispositions. I settle happily 
in my seat before a word is spoken 
when I see a tasteful living room 
with all the necessary doors and ap- 
pointments and wait for a woman in 
a smart suit to come in and adjust 
flowers. I am equally comforted by 
dark baronial interiors with fire- 
places, staircases, and a view through 
mullioned windows to the bare 
branches of trees. Both biases have 
been catered to successfully this 
autumn. The living room belongs to 
a dentist and his adulterous wife, 
and Graham Greene has made great 
sport of the predicaments in which 
they and her darkling lover find 
themselves and the solution the com- 
plaisant husband finally proffers. | 
found The Complaisant Lover beav- 
tifully irreverent and often extreme- 
ly funny, and if I don’t really believe 
in a dentist like Sir Michael Red- 
grave or a wife like Googie Withers, 
it doesn’t worry me; perhaps because 
adultery doesn’t worry Mr. Greene, 
who knows that love is a many-sided 
thing and that legitimate hunger 
may sometimes be illegitimately fed. 

As for the spooky room, Write Me 
a Murder provides everything needed 
except terror. Frederick Knott, who 
scared us in Dial M for Murder 
eight years ago, now spins a tidy plot 
that concerns two aristocratic Eng- 
lish brothers, owners of the ancestral 
pile; a crass British tycoon, who 
wants to relieve them of it; and his 
bullied wife, who wants to relieve 
herself of him. It is very pleasur- 
able trying to follow the thread 
through the cat’s cradle. It is also 
pleasant to be in the company o 
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James Donald, Kim Hunter, Torin 
Thatcher, Denholm Elliott, and that 
splendidly grizzled actress Ethel 
Griffies, who doctors them all. None 
of them frightened me, but it was 
nice to feel that they might. 


M FOREBODINGS about costume 
musicals with swaggering heroes 
were, I must report, fully justified 
by Kean. This is what is known as 
a lavish production, based—loosely 
no doubt—on Jean-Paul Sartre’s play 
based on the elder Dumas’ play 
about that London theater idol of 
the early nineteenth century. There is 
no doubt that Alfred Drake fits the 
part of this amorous thespian like a 
pair of tights, that the ladies are 
comely, the costumes rich, and the 
settings a-dazzle, and for the first act, 
al! these and a romantically resonant 
score put one in an amiable glow. 
But in the interminable second act, 
boredom extended its spongy hold. 
What Kean did to ladies, to Shake- 
speare, and to the Prince of Wales 
became of. monumental unimpor- 
tance, and even all the pretty colors 
couldn’t help. 


MONG my apprehensions I forgot 

to include translations from the 
French. Sometimes they work and 
sometimes they don’t, and in A Shot 
in the Dark I would say that Harry 
Kurnitz’s adaptation from Marcel 
Achard almost made the trip. It’s all 
about a charmingly available French 
maid involved with a chauffeur, her 
employer, a murder, and an examin- 
ing magistrate, and it’s full of neat 
and light quips on the nature of 
passion and justice. Julie Harris is, 
after years of purity, permitted sex 
and frivolity, and she makes a holi- 
day of it. Walter Matthau is bril- 
liantly funny as her tycoon-employer- 
seducer, and if he had been onstage 
more I would have been more con- 
sistently amused. But apart from 
him, I found myself nagged by a 
tendency to wonder how the lines 
would have sounded in French and 
a suspicion that they would have 
sounded better. 


WOULD ALSO LIKE to say that Kwa- 

mina is pronounced KWA-minna. 
It’s about the birth of a new African 
Matton and love between a beautiful 
white bush doctor and an Oxford- 
educated Negro doctor and ... 
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“His were the qualities of char- 
acter that last forever. He was 
kind; he had courage and self- 
restraint, and though all had 
been taken from him, there was 
no bitterness in his heart. His 
soul was that of a child, his mind 
that of a philosopher.”— Saxton 
Pope, from Ishi in Two Worlds. 


This is Ishi, lone survivor of the 
doomed Yana Indian tribe, who 
journeyed from the Stone Age to 
the Twentieth Century one morn- 
ing in 1911. In Ishi in Two Worlds 
his tale is told by Theodora 
Kroeber,who has collected myths 
and stories and dreams from In- 
dians. The first printing of Ishi 
was sold out before publication; 
the current issue of The Reader's 
Digest carries a condensation of 
Ishi; the reviewers have said: 


“A highly original literary work 
and a great human story... it is 
one of the most stirring and fasci- 
nating books I have seen during 
this fall season.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


“Remarkably lively and interest- 
ing...”—The Atlantic Monthly 


“Likely to become a classic of 
North American anthropolgy.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


2nd printing, 62 illustrations, 
5 maps. $5.95 
at your bookseller 


University of California 
Press 
Berkeley 4 




















Somewhere in Russia 


ALFRED KAZIN 


N SociaList ReaLism, by Abram Tertz. 

Pantheon. $2.95. 
Somewhere in Russia, in a small flat 
no doubt containing the standard 
rubber plant and the light wood 
bookcases, a young writer, whose real 
name I’m glad I don’t know, sits 
writing an essay that cannot be pub- 
lished in Russia. In the prologue to 
his remarkable short novel published 
here last year, The Trial Begins, he 
describes himself putting his head 
out of the window from time to time 
to gulp the raw, damp air. I some- 
how picture him wearing a turtle- 
neck sweater, because he is cos- 
mopolitan and sophisticated enough 
to know that it is the costume of 
the Angries in Britain and the Beats 
in America; he is probably of their 
generation, and he shares their help- 
less distaste for the Establishment, 
the Old Men in Office. 


H' WRITES under the name of 
Abram Tertz. The name is taken 
from a banned Moscow University 
song, and he is probably not Jewish; 
but as a popular poet who is said to 
be “the Russian Elvis Presley” re- 
cently demonstrated in denouncing 
anti-Semitism, many young Soviet 
artists have taken up the cause of the 
luckless Russian Jews; a Jewish doc- 
tor plays a central role in The Trial 
Begins, and the author pictures him- 
self in a prison camp working side 
by side with the doctor and the re- 
bellious son of the state prosecutor. 
This situation is typical of “Abram 
Tertz,” for his temper is sardonic 
and his personal tastes all for fantasy. 
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He opens his novel with a scene 
straight out of Kafka’s The Trial, 
and in his essay On Socialist Real- 
ism, he virtually makes you see 
him as a sassy and unsuffering char- 
acter in 1984 or Brave New Worid. 

Turtleneck sweater or no, he has 
a remarkably penetrating mind, and 
he is serious as Russians are sup- 
posed to be and used to be. He un- 
derstands a good deal of what the 
great Russian writers understood 
before the Revolution—along with 
some things they didn’t have to un- 
derstand. His main point is that the 
melancholy unbelievers of the nine- 
teenth century, vainly seeking the 
God they could no longer return to, 
have been replaced by twentieth- 
century fanatics who have turned 
history into a terrible and merciless 
religion. The purpose of Soviet Com- 
munism is to establish heaven on 
earth, and all things are judged in 
relation to this grand purpose. In 
dissecting “socialist realism,” which 
is now the only accepted philosophy 
and style in Russia, Abram Tertz is 
really laying bare the cruel contra- 
dictions at the heart of Soviet society. 
For as he shows, the official state 
authority, which insists that writing 
be “realistic,” concrete, true to Soviet 
life, also demands that “realism” 
preach the virtues of this society. 
Soviet society is wholly and inexo- 
rably purposeful; it is dominated by 
the goal which only Marxism has 
prophesied and only Communism 
can establish. But how, Abram Tertz 
asks, can you have “realism,” which 
by tradition is always critical of in 
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stitutions, and turn it into an official 
propaganda literature that exists to 
glorify society? 

To the Communists, heaven is 
already here—and if not in its full 
and final form as yet, is on its way 
to being realized. This mythology is 
exactly the burden on a young, sar- 
donic, independent writer in the 
Soviet Union. For what man demands 


of life is some fulfillment of his con- 


scious sense of destiny. If the state 
has the power to make you believe 
that fulfillment is being achieved, 
that there is no satisfaction in life 
like it, how can one writer resist a 
force that is founded not merely on 
external power but also on the terri- 
ble arrogance of those who honestly 
believe that they have established 
man’s destiny for all time? There is 
no cruelty like living in a society 
where people exist only in order to 
fulfill a function in history. 


ks TREES in the Soviet Union, 
says Tertz, cease being aimless 
trees and “become paper filled with 
destiny.” “In the final reckoning we 
live only to speed the coming of 
Communism.” For this higher pur- 
pose, so pleasing to the imagination, 
so stimulating to the production of 
endlessly similar books about “‘posi- 
tive heroes” (who are not weaklings 
and death seekers, like the heroes of 
decadent western literature, but virile 
types positively working for progress), 
people sacrifice their scruples, their 
personal ambitions, their loved ones. 
Above all, as Tertz so brilliantly 
makes clear, they sacrifice their in- 
nocence. “So that prisons should 
vanish forever, we built new prisons. 
So that all frontiers should fall, we 
surrounded ourselves with a Chinese 
Wall. So that work should become a 
rest and a pleasure, we introduced 
forced labor. So that not one drop 
of blood be shed any more, we killed 
and killed and killed.” To people 
outside, ignorant of the satisfactions 
of Communism, complaining that 
the Russians lack freedom, Tertz 
answers that religion does not re- 
quire freedom. The westerner’s start- 
ing point is always “belief in the 
freedom of the individual.” But 
“What freedom—if the comparison be 
permitted—does the religious person 
require from God? The freedom to 
praise God still more ardently?” 
Since Tertz’s main point is that 
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Christos has almost given up hope. Life to this 11- 
year-old Greek boy is drudgery and bitter poverty. 
Yet Christos has a dream—someday he will make a 
better life for himself and his family. And so he 
trudges many miles each day to attend school. 


Christos’ family suffered during the war and the 
Communist uprisings that followed. They live in a 
bare stone hut. All sleep on the cold earthen floor. 
They are always hungry. Life is dark for Christos now. 


he needs 
your help 


You, your group, or school can bring love, encouragement and material 
benefits to a child like Christos. You will receive the photograph and story of the child 
you help and enjoy a warm person-to-person relationship through an exchange of letters. 
Contribute $12.50 a month so that a needy child in'Greece, Korea, Lebanon, France, Italy, 
Finland, West Germany or Austria can look at the world with hope again. 





Serving Children for 30 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Save the Children Federation, Norwalk, Connecticut 


the first international, non- 1 wish to contribute $150.00 annually to help a [ girl 
sectarian welfare organiza- bow 
tion in the U. S., is registered CO) boy in —-- or where the 
with re = Ss. State Depart- need is greatest (. {countries listed above) 

ment Advisory Committee on Enclosed is my first payment: $12.50 a month FJ 
Vv i - , - e 5 

a ee neers $37.50 a quarter (] $75 semi-annually [I] $150 annually O 


Union for Child Welfare. | cannot sponsor a child; enclosed is contribution of $.____ 


Name. 








Address. 


City. Zone. : 
Contributions are income tax deductible. RE 12-1 
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“One of the most unusual books formerly a strategic planner for SHAPE 
ever written . . . by two con- ” 
servative Americans on how big .-. he has grasped; more 


business, small business and firmly than any other 
government build a new capi- a" 
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nism . . . quite a book.” paradoxical nettle of 
Sarasota News, Sarasota, Fle, ‘deterrence’... He does 
$5.95 not, like American military 
ROLLEY & REYNOLDS, INC. writers, trail behind him 
2016 Sansom St., Phila. 3, Pa. the debilitating notion that 
if deterrence fails, the 
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The United States 
and the United Nations 


edited by Francis O. Wilcox 

and H. Field Haviland, Jr. 192 pages $4.50 
In May, 1961, a small high-level conference was held 

in the State Department on the U. N. and the United 

States’ role therein. The result of that conference is 

this volume. 


Proprieties and Vagaries 
A Philosophical Thesis from Science, Horse Racing, 
Sexual Customs, Religion, and Politics 
Albert L. Hammond 288 pages $5.50 

This completely unconventional discussion of attitudes 
and traditions—our sense of what is proper—makes an 
exceptionally imaginative and thought-provoking book. 
Mid-century Architecture in America 
Honor Awards of the American Institute of Architects, 
1949-1961 
Foreword by Philip Will, Jr., FAIA. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Wolf Von Eckardt. 256 pages 315 photo- 
graphs 38 plan drawings 814 x 11 $12.50 

This first publication of the complete collection of the 
AIA Honor Awards contains stunning photographs and 
plan drawings of over 200 buildings—a truly representa- 
tive selection of the achievement of modern American 
Architecture, handsomely reproduced. 


Rationalism in Greek Philosophy 
George Boas 544 pages $7.50 

Focusing on a central philosophical question and ap- 
plying it systematically hen ughout the whole history of 
Greek philosophy, Dr. Boas has actually created a study 
of the changing aes of Greek philosophy. 
Hi. L. M.; The Mencken Bibliography 
Compiled by Betty oars with the assistance of Jane 
Wilhelm 392 pages $7.50 

This comprehensive bibliography of Mencken’s own 
writings and of everything written pertaining to him con- 


tains as well cory Ay the omg s previously unpublished f ag 


comments about own work 
Ford Madox Ford 
A Study of His Novels 
Richard A. Cassell 304 pages $5.50 

This first study of all of the novels of Ford Madox 
Ford, author of The Good Soldier and Parade’s End, 
examines the technical methods by which Ford realized 
his social-critical ideas and themes in his fiction. 
Reflections on Human Nature 
Arthur O. Lovejoy 288 pages $4.75 

In this study of a field which has been su 
neglected by the historian of ideas, Dr. Lovejo ." chiefi 
interested in theories of human nature in 17th and 18 
century thought. 
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Communism came to Russia to end 
“the orgy of godlessness” in the nine. 
teenth century, he can say that con. 
temporary Christians in the West 
have broken their spiritual fast by 
confusing the “freedom of choice” 
that Christ is supposed to have given 
us with “free elections, free enter- 
prise, and free press.” Their talk of 
freedom in religious matters sounds 
to him like a “dubious borrowing 
from the parliamentary system to 
which they are acccustomed, for it 
bears no resemblance to the King- 
dom of God, if only because no pres- 
ident or prime minister is ever 
elected in paradise. Even the most 
liberal God offers only one freedom 
of choice: to believe or not to be. 
lieve, to be for Him or for Satan, to 
go to paradise or to hell. Commu- 
nism offers just about the same right. 
If you don’t want to believe, you 
can go to jail—which is by no means 
worse than hell.” 

Here Tertz comes to his real de- 
mand on Soviet authority. He has 
established the fact that Communism 
is theocratic and that “realism” can 
only be in contradiction of its theol- 
ogy. He makes it clear that he feels 
he is living in a medieval state, under 
the eye of an Inquisition. But does 
he want to see a fundamental change 
in this society? Even if he thought 
it possible, he wouldn’t admit it. He 
could hardly advocate a return to 
freedom, which the Russians have 
never had; and since he has just 
made it clear that he is Marxist 
enough to see our freedom limited 
by our institutions, he would hardly 
expect freedom to arise in a society 
based on authoritarian socialism. 


HAT, THEN, does he want? He 

wants, as a writer, the freedom 
not to be a realist. He does not want 
to challenge the system under which 
he has grown up; he merely wants 
to be able to write fantasy, comedy, 
satire, romance. As he says, “Art is 
not afraid of dictatorship, severity, 
repressions, or even conservatism and 
clichés.” Art has often been created 
where there is no freedom—and late- 
ly, Tertz might have added, it has 
not been doing so well in countries 
that boast of their freedom. Egyptian 
art, Russian icons, art in the Middle 
Ages, all show that it is perfectly 
possible to have great art without the 
freedoms we westerners think so im- 
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portant. Art can live with tyranny; 
what it cannot tolerate, says Tertz, 
is eclecticism, the mishmash of 
“realism” in an authoritarian culture. 
Or as Tertz might have put it if he 
were writing about America, you 
cannot have high art produced by 
the huckstering methods of televi- 
sion. What is nonsensical and self- 
defeating about Soviet literature is 
exactly the slogan of verisimilitude 
in a state that imposes a fantasy on 
its own people. Only when it aban- 
dons the pretense that it can tell the 
truth literally will Soviet literature 
“be able to express the grand and 
implausible sense of our era.” 

So Tertz concludes his essays with 
this implied plea to the masters of 
the state: let us at least be imagina- 
tive, fantastic, wayward, and roman- 
tic, and we will bow to your theology 
as much as you insist. Let us at 
least have the freedom to paint like 
Jackson Pollock, as they do in Poland, 
to write novels like Kafka and poems 
like E. E. Cummings. 

Yet this argument may not be as 
limited and as innocent as it sounds. 
It is not hard to see why this essay 
had to be smuggled out to Paris and 
why the young author can never 
acknowledge it. For as Tertz knows 
better than any of us, the Soviet bu- 
reaucrats don’t insist on socialist 
realism for propaganda purposes 
only. In Russia, where the writer 
has always shown the way to others, 
socialist realism at least guarantees 
that the writer is on the side of the 
state and not founding a rival re- 
ligion. Can you imagine a Soviet 
official reading this book, which is so 
merciless an exposure of the religious 
suppositions he denies free expres- 
sion to in others, and still assuming 
that the author asks only the free- 
dom to practice a freer, more sophis- 
ticated form of literature? The man 
who wrote this book and The Trial 
Begins shows a freedom of mind, a 
boldness of understanding, that 
leave one breathless. The book 
brings back, in short compass, much 
that in the past so memorably af- 
fected the western mind in reading 
the great Russian writers. This is 
why I keep thinking of that young 
writer, whoever he is and wherever 
he is. I am inexpressibly grateful for 
his existence. He relieves me of the 
cant that the two halves of the world 
will never understand. each \other. 
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More than 100 experts present complete, up-to-date 
information on everything from St. Vladimir to Khrush- 
chev, ballets to space launchings, Byzantine Christianity 
to Dialectical Materialism. 8%” x 11”, 600,000 words 
over 4,000 articles. With 500 illustrations, maps, graphs, 
and charts. $23.50. Now at your bookstore. - 
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Leonard Bernstein 
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For a fraction of its regular price you 
can “discover” America’s most distinc- 
tive magazine, presenting the world’s 
best writers, greatest thinkers and 
doers! You can join the thousands of 
smart ATLANTIC readers who enjoy 
each month the best combination of 
news, fun, information and adult en- 
tertainment available anywhere. See 
for yourself how much genuine read- 
ing enjoyment is packed between the 
covers of each issue—by taking advan- 
tage of this spectacular half price 
offer: 8 issues at half the regular 
price! 
(Usual subscription, $7.50 a year) 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail this coupon today 





THE ATLANTIC, Dept. Z-53 
8 Arlington S$t., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Titan Abridged 


HE Lire AND Work or SIGMUND FREupD, 

by Ernest Jones. One-volume edition, 
edited and abridged by Lionel Trilling and 
Steven Marcus. Basic Books. $7.50. 


Of the millions of words written in 


“honor and exegesis of Freud, none 


are more eloquent than Auden’s 
elegy: 


“Our rational voice is dumb: over 
a grave 

The household of impulse mourns 
one dearly loved. 


Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite.” 


Greatness enforces cliché. And be- 
cause the accomplishment is so mani- 
fold, it becomes difficult to imagine 
it as the labor of one man—private, 
particular, fallible: 


“To us he is no more a person 

Now but a whole climate of 
opinion, 

Under whom we conduct 
differing lives.” 


our 


Yet Freud was a person, and his 
mythology of the mind, despite its 
scope of relevance, is profoundly 
conditioned by the particulars of his 
own lineage, temper, and style of 
life. Psychoanalysis is, as some of its 
detractors have stridently argued, a 
Judaic conception. It is penetrated 
with characteristic Jewish assump- 
tions of rationalism, paternalistic au- 
thority, inherited fate, and mascu- 
linity (can one conceive of a woman 
devising the psychoanalytic image of 
conduct?). Behind it lies a refusal 
of darkness, a typical Jewish convic- 
tion that no sphere of reality should 
be immune from rational examina- 
tion. The father figure of Freudian 
mythology is often Jehovah masked 
as man—arbitrary, demanding affec- 
tion and obedience, and, inevitably, 
provoking rebellion. 

Freud distinguished severely be- 
tween Jewishness as religion—“my 
attitude toward any religion, includ- 
ing ours, is critically negative”—and 
as code of moral and intellectual 
pursuit. The latter he unflinchingly 
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espoused: “We Jews have always 
known how to respect spiritual val- 
ues. We preserve our unity through 
ideas, and because of them we have 
survived to this day.” Freud’s inner 
self-portrait, moreover, the persona 
around which he more or less con- 
sciously shaped his ambitions, was 
that of Moses. Michelangelo’s statue, 
which he first saw in 1901 and about 
which he was still writing in 1921, 
exercised on him the spell of a secret 
mirror. Nearly the last thing he pub- 
lished was his strange, brilliant con- 
jecture, Moses and Monotheism. 
Freud too had endured through en- 
mity, rebellion by his followers, and 
constant solitude of thought to be- 
come the leader of a great move- 
ment and to see it on the threshold 
of victory. 


| emg was not only a Jew, but a 
Jew born and raised in the special 
context of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire of the late nineteenth century, 
and in the even more special milieu 
of academic and bourgeois Vienna. 
When Soviet and other critics point 
out that psychoanalysis is saturated 
with middle-class values, that its en- 
tire framework of social and sexual 
stress derives from the specific con- 
ditions of bourgeois life in Central 
Europe at the turn of the century, 
they are undeniably right. 

Freud’s experiences during his 
Vienna boyhood and adolescence in 
the Kaiser Josefstrasse, his exposure 
to the complex simultaneity of Aus- 
trian anti-Semitism and of the new 
freedom and prestige won by Vien- 
nese Jews, determined his outlook 
and temper. It made him the ironic, 
proud, tenacious man he was. His 
own life—with the long engagement 
to Martha Bernays, the financial 
scruples, and the exemplary family 
relations—was bourgeois to the core. 
The thinker who flung open: the 
doors of night, who gave to anarchic 
Aphrodite the freedom of the city, 
was a solid, often old-fashione:| 
family father, striving for acceptance 
and professional respectability in the 
most small-townish of capitals. 

In both technique and imaginative 
form, psychoanalysis is rooted in the 
Central European atmosphere of the 
period from 1885 to 1914. It mirrors 
the specific facts of bourgeois sexual 
and economic habits, the primacy of 
the father, the double code of the 
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“decent” and the “loose” woman, 
the aspiration of the eldest son to- 
ard his father’s social and profes- 
sional legacy, the troubling yet licit 
sphere of condoned promiscuities in 
the maid’s garret or in the brothel 
around the gas-lit corner. Freud’s 
account of man is in large measure 
a piece of local history; it has no 
greater relevance to life in a Chinese 
commune than does The Forsyte 
Saga. 










RECISELY because the edifice of 
psychoanalytic theory—unlike, 
say, that of relativity—bears so 
strongly the stamp of its builder, a 
biography of Freud is of the essence. 
To say that Ernest Jones’s Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud is a mod- 
ern classic is a truism. The present 
abridgment, which Lionel Trilling 
and Steven Marcus have edited with 
great skill and tact, in no way re- 
places the three-volume original. 
The amplitude and deliberate pace 
of Jones’s narrative, the Victorian 
leisure of his design, were crucial to 
the purpose. Freud’s progress toward 
mastery over his own insights and 
toward recognition in the intellec- 
tual and medical world was slow and 
often agonizingly devious. By exhib- 
iting in detail various provisional 
or intermediary summations of 
Freud’s theory of consciousness, 
Jones conveys all of the man’s ca- 
pacity for self-criticism, his fierce 
readiness to abandon what had been 
achieved at great labor in the light 
of challenge or new evidence. Being 
swifter and more continuous, the 
abridged biography at times conveys 
a deceptive impression of ease. Like 
Moses, Freud never wholly emerged 
from the wilderness either of his own 
meditations or of scientific hostility. 
Even where one fully supports the 
grounds for abridgment, something 
is lost. The medical log of the nu- 
merous operations performed on 
Freud’s cancerous jaw does indeed 
take monotonous, specialized read- 
ing. But the sheer reiteration of pain 
knd diminishing hope brings home 
ividly the greatness of Freud’s cour- 
ge, his utter refusal to seek refuge 
in illusion. And there is no lack of 
Freudian irony in the fact that a 
man who relied on the revelations 
and powers of speech should be so 
iticken in his mouth. 
Given the limitations of their in- 
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THOUGHTS‘HAVE WINGS 





You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


Y it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
— one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe N.Y.A. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 





Scribe N.Y.A. 
The Rosicrucians, AMORC 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 
the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 
I am interested in learning how I 
may receive instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 


Name 





Address. 
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FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT 
The first full-length biog- 
raphy of the great American 


architect who became an 
American legend. $5.95 


W. A. Swanberg 


CITIZEN HEARST 


“A fascinating study in hu- 
man character... Mr. Swan- 
berg has done an absolutely 
first-rate job.” — ERWIN D. 
CANHAM, Christian Science 
Monitor $7.50 


June Bingham 


COURAGE TO CHANGE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
“Not only a lucid account of 
Niebuhr’s thought, but a 
vivid and charming picture 

of Niebuhr the man.” 
— ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
$7.50 


Douglas Southall Freeman 


LEE 


A one-volume abridgement 
by Richard B. Harwell of 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
four-volume R. E'. Lee. “Has 
all the merits of the origi- 
nal.”” — DUMAS MALONE 
$10.00 


At all bookstores 
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tent, Trilling and Marcus have done 
a trim, authoritative piece of work. 
Through it, Jones’s massive opus 
will reach an ever-widening audi- 
ence. Even foreshortened, moreover, 
the life of Freud remains an en- 
thralling, complex saga. 

It is full of sheer adventure. On 
October 15, 1897, Freud wrote to 
Wilhelm Fliess, that uncannily gift- 
ed but superficial doctor and biolo- 
gist who played so pivotal a role in 
Freud’s own unconscious: 

“Being entirely honest with one- 
self is a good exercise. Only one idea 
of general value has occurred to me. 
I have found love of the mother and 
jealousy of the father in my own 
case too, and now believe it to be a 
general phenomenon of early child- 
hood, even if it does not always oc- 
cur so early as in children who have 
been made hysterics. . . . If that is 
the case, the gripping power of Oedi- 
pus Rex, in spite of all the rational 
objections to the inexorable fate 
that the story presupposes, becomes 
intelligible. . . . the Greek myth 
seizes on a compulsion which every- 
one recognizes because he has felt 
traces of it in himself. . . . The idea 
has passed through my head that the 
same thing may lie at the root of 
Hamlet.” 

In Cracow I was shown a book on 
whose margin Copernicus sketched, 
as if wary of his own thought, the 
first tentative picture of a heliocen- 
tric system. The shock of insight is 
equally palpable; of such private, 
meditative assays is the future born. 
Nor can one follow without a sense 
of physical excitement the account 
of the accidents, tenacities of study, 
and leaps of intuition that gave 
Freud the keys to The Interpretation 
of Dreams. With his sense of history 
and document, Freud himself re- 
corded the date, asking later, half in 
jest, whether a marble tablet would 
ever be affixed to the house at Belle- 
vue where “on July 24, 1895, the 
Secret of Dreams was revealed to 
Dr. Sigmund Freud.” The road to 
revelation had led, as Freud himself 
disclosed in 1908, through the harsh, 
never before explored process of self- 
analysis. The results were often ap- 
palling in the literal sense (analyzing 
a dream about his American niece, 
Freud found in himself a sexual wish 
toward his eldest daughter). Yet he 
never turned back. 
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We are too near in time q 
the live presence and writings , 
Freud to judge what will wear bes 
or grow most decisively a part of th 
future. It may well be that it is noj 
the major analytical writings 0 
anatomy of the mind that will prov 
most enduring. Here many doub 
and modifications are already in or 
der. It is increasingly apparent tha 
the Freudian model of consciousne 
and neural impulse will have to by 
related to a physiology more sophisgke ‘! 
ticated than that which Freud hage auth 
at his disposal. The high road ogWas “ 
psychiatric progress seems now t@ven ‘0 
lie neither with classic psychoanalg” 842 
ysis nor with Pavlovian determingormse © 
ism, but somewhere in between. fe I n 
It is the late, speculative essaysgll “m 
Civilization and Its Discontents, Bapthelde 
yond the Pleasure Principle, an@ an & 
even The Future of an IIlusionfe him 
which Freud himself regarded agousers 
unsatisfactory—that bear most richlgose sar 
and provocatively on our presengled sh 
dilemmas. It is as poet, in the Greeff his d 
sense of maker of myth and meanpundin 
ing, and as philosopher in the socialjo mak 
moralistic lineage of Rousseau angl the : 
Nietzsche, that Freud looms at mang ball » 
points on the intellectual horizo 
His conjectures about the “death i 
stinct” and about the compulsi 
repetition patterns in self-imposet 
suffering have found little ech 
among orthodox disciples or o 
scientists. But nothing in psychoa 
lytic theory throws a deeper, mo 
disturbing light on the nightmz 
of modern politics. 


fines ARE numerous aspects of ail 
thropology, economic behavi0 
and political science in  whid 
Freud’s ideas are only beginning t 
be fully and responsibly absorbed 
There is hardly any sphere in th 
social sciences where such Freudiz 
notions as repression, sublimatiot 
compulsion, or syndrone do not plaj 
a part. Similarly, as Trilling 
pointed out, no poet or novelist h 
done more than Freud to modily t 
climate of twentieth-century lite 
ture and criticism. 

As he sank into sleep, in exile an 
after persistent physical tormef 
Freud must have known that he 
one of those rare titans whose nam 
was no longer his own but had b 
come a word in men’s comme 
speech and a sign for the age. 
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Toyland 
“oti «©. Revisited 
1 prove JAY JACOBS 


nt ad oys iN AMERICA, by Inez and Marshall 
"McClintock. Illustrated. Public Affairs 
ess. 58. 


al ke the Puritan diarist quoted by 
ud hae authors of this imposing volume, 
‘oad ogwas “a very naughty boy, much 
now tgven to play.” Unlike the diarist, I 
hoanagn gaze fondly and without re- 
termingorse on that ever-diminishing fig- 
en. e I no longer have the right to 
~~ ll “me”: that fleet, runny-nosed 
nts, Beagithelder loping through the dusk 
le, ang an early spring day. I can still 
Llusionge him back there, his best school 
‘ded apousers freshly torn at the knee, 
t richlgose sand deliciously filling his flap- 
presengied shoe, the burnished knuckles 
e Gree his dirty right fist compulsively 
| meanpunding his greasy Spalding glove 
e sociajo make a good pocket’—hoping to 
au angel the sweet sting of just one more 
at mang ball while it’s still light enough 





to see it coming (and while supper 
turns gray in the pan). 

A shagginess that can only be of a 
Teddy bear brushes the mind’s edge, 
but the first toy I remember with 
anything like clarity was a fire en- 
gine: a splendid thing, with yellow 
wooden ladders, brass bell, red lights, 
and a portly “No. 7” in_black- 
trimmed gilt on its radiator. I found 
it under the tree on my fifth Christ- 





mas and—perhaps because it was too 
complete—I took an instant dislike 
to it. 

There were the sleds—Flexible 
Flyers—and wild bellywhopper rides 
down the corkscrew mile of Cherry 
Valley Hill and across the hushed 


fields that spun slowly up to meet 
you; the rag-tailed kites, your own 
soaring soul on a string; drums, 
which with only a little pounding 
reduced grown-ups to chittering idi- 
ocy; the educational banks, which 
may not have taught thrift but cer- 
tainly taught the rudiments of bur- 
glary; the roller skates—one always 
came off just when you were going 
good; and bubble gum! With six 
hunks of Fleer’s you could blow one 
so big you’d be covered from eye- 
brows to chin with a_ sudden, 
numbed second skin when it busted. 


I MENTION these things because they 
came insistently to mind as I read 
Toys in America. More than any- 
thing else, Inez and Marshall Mc- 
Clintock’s book is what amounts to 
a simple litany of the common and 
proper nouns of childhood and 
youth: nouns that will activate the 
memories of all who once were chil- 
dren as inevitably as his crumbs of 
madeleine restored the past to Proust. 

There is much that is wrong with 
the book. For one thing, it is mis- 
titled. It might with more precision 
have been called “The Toy Industry 
in America,” since (except for some 
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OME FROM DOUBLEDAY 


THE COMING FURY 


By Bruce Catton. This brilliant re-creation 
of the twelve crucial months that preceded 
the Civil War is “the best book Catton has 
ever written.”—N.Y. Times Book 

7.50 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


“One of the most beautiful picture books 
in many years . . . also a pleasure to read.” 
—N.Y. Times Regular edition, $17. 50; de 
luxe, $19.95 


MATHEMATICS IN THE MAKING 


By Lancelot Hogben. A fascinating pic- 
torial history, by the author of Mathe- 
matics for the Million. With over 400 
pictures. $9.95 
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misleading statistics) little attention 
is paid to the imported playthings 
that were an integral part of many 
children’s lives in every generation 
since the thaw of Puritanism—and 
(except for two or three articles that 
survive as museum pieces) almost 
none to the millions of toys made 
entirely by children themselves. For 
another, it is preoccupied with mile- 
stones in the saga of industrial toy- 
making in this country to the point 
of neglecting entirely the countless 
small, cheap playthings that, in my 
childhood at least, often provided 
more delight and have proved to 
be more memorable than the expen- 
sive, complicated proofs of Yankee 
ingenuity that in many cases fasci- 
nated parents more than children. 

Finally, the authors are given to 
an antiquarian bias that invests the 
“collector’s items” of today with a 
relative prominence they never had 
in the general scheme of things, 
while casually dismissing many of 
the perennial favorites that were and 
are the staples of toydom. When five 
pages of text and six of illustrations 
are devoted to the mechanical banks 
of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, but the word 


“kite” occurs just once in what pur- 
ports to be the definitive work on 
American toys, the least that may 
be said against its authors is that 
they lack a sense of proportion. 
Similarly, Scrabble (a game beyond 
the capacities of most grown-ups) 
is given adequate coverage; but no- 
where is there any mention of Old 


Maid, bubble pipes, trading cards, 
“pop-up” books, gyroscopes, or (not 
to mention the hundreds of penny 
items that were designed to function 
as toys before they were eaten) of 
countless other articles that have had 


real meaning for generations 
children. 

In spite of the shortcomings 
listed, the McClintocks deserve { 
hearty thanks of all ex-children { 
their laborious copying out of ¢ 
trade directories, jobbers’ inve 
tories, retailers’ catalogues, 
newspaper advertisements; for tho 
thousands of brand names 4a 
generic terms, any one of which m 
suddenly let us relive a moment} 
the years when we were mosi ali 


A Toy, according to my dictio 
is “any article constructed 
the amusement of children”: a dg 
nition so inclusive that it ce:ses 
mean anything. The authors of T 
in America have prudently resirict 
their researches to “toys specifica 
made as toys,” and have made 
attempt to cope with frogs 
snakes and snow and puddles, ch 
and thumbtacks and wet cement 
cigar boxes, things that go sque 
and things that don’t—or any 
else you care to name. It is precisg 
because no meaningful definition 
or definitive work on, toys can 
be written that childhood is so swé 
—and so short. 
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